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QO” SPECIAL issue commemorating the 25th anniversary 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority has brought an 
enthusiastic response exceeding anything we dared hope 
for. Its contents drew comment from radio and television 
commentators, some of the articles are being reprinted in 
a variety of publications, and the issue itself has inspired 
a number of editorials and feature stories in the press. 

Perhaps most heart-warming of all is the fact that a 
number of outstanding United States Senators, represent- 
ing both political parties, took time off from their hectic 
lives to write or wire us their congratulations. They are 
Senators George Aiken, Vermont, and John Sherman 
Cooper, Kentucky, Republicans, and Senators Estes Ke- 
fauver, Tennessee; John Sparkman, Alabama; Wayne 
Morse, Oregon; Joseph S. Clark, Pennsylvania; Albert 
Gore, Tennessee, and Frank Church, Idaho, Democrats. 
Their letters appear in the People’s Forum on Page 38. 

e 

The Progressive’s current spring subscription special 
of three introductory subscriptions for $2 has proved to 
be more popular than any similar opportunity offered to 
our readers in many years. There is a marked emphasis 
in orders and accompanying letters on sending The Pro- 
gressive overseas, reflecting a new high-water mark in 
American awareness of the importance of world-wide good 
will and understanding in the midst of a global crisis. 

As we announced in the May issue, this offer has been 
extended to June 15. Because of space limitations, the 
current number of The Progressive does not carry another 
order form for this special offer, but you'll find one on 
the back covers of both the April and May issues. If 
neither is readily available, or if you would rather not 
detach the cover, just write your order on any piece of 
paper and send it with $2 to The Progressive. 

We'd like to remind you, too, that we have on file a 
good many names of people, libraries, and schools overseas 
that want The Progressive but—usually because of cur- 
rency problems—can't subscribe for themselves. If you'd 
like to extend a friendly hand to them, just say “select 
readers from your lists” and we'll do just that. 

a 

In the midst of The Progressive’s 50th year of publica- 
tion, we'd like to salute a youngster celebrating its 25th 
birthday—the Catholic Worker, edited by Dorothy Day 
in New York since 1933. A unique combination of an- 
archism, pacifism, agrarianism, and Catholicism, the 
Catholic Worker has won the readership—and respect 
of 50,000 or so people all over the world, of practically 
every shade of religious and political opinion. It is un- 
doubtedly the least expensive publication in America 
(one cent a copy), and the only monthly we ever heard of 
that costs more by subscription (25 cents a year). The 
Progressive extends best wishes and a long life to the 
Catholic Worker. 
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The Price of Inaction 


bie ECONOMIC recession, known as 
a rolling readjustment to some 
who have not felt its punishing im- 
pact, is now moving into its tenth 
month. From the very beginning, and 
then through month after month of 
deepening decline, the Eisenhower 
Administration has pursued a course 
of “wait and see”—punctuated by 
occasional pleas to the public to buy. 

This Eisenhower policy, or non- 
policy, of doing nothing at all to 
reverse the downward trend of the 
economy is at sharp variance with 
what the President promised when 
he first campaigned for the office 
six years ago. On Oct. 21, 1952, 
for example, he said in clear-cut 
terms: “If there is any sign on 
the horizon of a recession or an 
economic collapse, the full power 
of the government [will be] instantly 
marshaled .. .” 

Today we have much more than 
signs on the horizon; we have reces- 
sion itself, but far from being “in 
stantly marshaled,” the “full power of 
the government” lies virtually unused 
while more than 5,000,000 Americans 
remain unemployed and production 
slumps to the lowest level in the post- 
war period. It is clear the President 
has changed his position, but it is not 
clear what his views are today. This 
lack of clarity may be partly because 
he has no position, except a wistful 
notion that conditions will somehow 
improve if left alone, and partly be- 
cause it is often difficult to under- 
stand what he means when he says 
the things he does. 

For instance, Mr. Eisenhower was 
asked at a press conference if he 
thought the government has been 
lacking in courage and boldness in 
facing up to the recession. The Presi- 
dent replied with a remarkable as- 
sault on the language which we quote 
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verbatim from the official transcript: 

“Listen, there is no courage or any 
extra courage that I know of to find 
out the right thing to do. Now, it is 
not only necessary to do the right 
thing, but to do it in the right way, 
and the only problem you have is— 
what is the right thing to do and 
what is the right way to do it. That 
is the problem. 

“But, this economy of ours is not 
so simple that it obeys to the opinion 
of bias or the pronouncements of 
any particular individual, even to 
include the President. This is an 
economy that is made up of 173 mil- 
lion people, and it reflects their de- 
sires, they're ready to buy, they're to 
spend, it is a thing that is too com- 
plex and too big to be affected ad- 
versely or advantageously just by a 
few words or any particular—say, a 
little this and that, or even a panacea 
so alleged. 

“So what I say is: Courage and 
boldness are very fine things when 
you know you have got a plan that is 
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really effective, and that is in battle 
or whether it’s here.” 

Anyone who works his way through 
this tangled syntax would agree, we 
think, that what the President in 
tended to say was that we have a com 
plicated economy, that the recession 
will yield to no panacea, that courage 
and boldness would be fine if we only 
knew what we wanted to do and 
where we wanted to go, but we don’t 
know—or he doesn’t know—so there 
really isn’t much point in talking ol 
courage and boldness. 


This lack of direction has led the 
Administration to emphasize a cen- 
tral propaganda theme—that things 
are not so bad as they seem, and that 
in any event conditions will improve 
by some immutable law of capitalist 
self-regeneration. Thus, in February, 
the President blithely predicted that 
“March will commence to see the 
start of a pickup in job opportunities. 
That should mark the beginning of 
the end of the downturn But 
March saw nothing of the kind; 
March, on the contrary, saw an in- 
crease in unemployment and a furth 
er decline in production. 

Administration spokesmen have 
not been above placing a distorted 
interpretation on some statistics in an 
effort to combat the rising demand 
for affirmative government action. 
Secretary of Commerce Sinclair 
Weeks, for example, jubilantly an- 
nounced in early May that unemploy- 
ment declined by 78,000 in April 
from 5,198,000 to 5,120,000. Analysis 
of these figures, however, showed that 
conditions actually worsened in April. 
The small drop in unemployment was 
wholly a seasonal development result- 
ing from the annual opening of farm 
jobs in the spring. Moreover, the 
number of farm openings was much 
less than normal, and manufacturing 
employment declined by 270,000 in 
the period of which Weeks was talk- 
ing, although the Secretary of Com- 
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merce made no mention of this in 


his cheery bulletin. 

The Administration's hope that 
the bottom has been reached may be 
valid, although many experts dis- 
agree, but even if the recession flat- 
tens out indefinitely at its present 
level, what becomes of the 5,000,000 
unemployed and the 2,000,000 others 
underemployed? What happens to 
the hundreds of thousands who are 
exhausting their unemployment in- 
surance or the several million who 
are not covered at all? 

The Eisenhower Administration's 
response is to beg people to buy. 
But people will not now buy on any- 
where near the scale required for an 
effective shot-in-the-arm, partly be- 
cause prices remain rigidly high, and 
more important perhaps because they 
are afraid—afraid they will lose their 
jobs or be put on a part-time basis if 
the recession continues or grows 
worse. They feel the need to husband 
their resources until they know the 
recession has been whipped. 

Walter Lippmann expressed this 
with characteristic clarity recently 
when he wrote: “A policy of wait 
and-see is dangerous. There is no use 
preaching confidence, there is no use 
expecting a man to buy an automo- 
bile he does not have to have, if he is 
worried about whether he may lose 
his job. What he needs to restore his 
confidence is the sight of the govern- 
ment preparing to do as much as is 
needed, perhaps more than is need- 
ed, to reflate the economy.” 

Here, it seems to us, is the heart 
of the matter. For as long as Ameri- 
cans see their government doing 
nothing basic to end the recession, 
they will continue to lack the confi- 
dence to buy, and as long as this 
mood prevails, there can be no real 
hope of getting the increased produc- 
tion needed to regenerate’ the 
economy. 

What can the government do? 
There are a number of steps it could 
take to help break the recession and 
cushion the shock for its victims. The 
four that appeal to us most are these: 

Tax Repucrion—A tax cut of at 
least $5 billion, and perhaps $8 bil- 
lion in view of the continuing de- 
cline, would help enormously to 
provide immediate purchasing pow- 
er, especially if the reduction were so 
planned as to give the greatest tax 
relief to those in the lowest income 
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brackets—those who would be most 
impelled to buy, rather than save. No 
scheme we have heard about holds 
out the hope for a quicker expansion 
of purchasing power than tax 
reduction. 

PusLic Works—There is a great 
need in America today for useful 
as opposed to leaf-raking—public 
works. A carefully prepared program 
for construction of schools, hospitals, 
housing developments, and _ recrea- 
tional facilities would go far not only 
toward doing things that need doing 
anyway and opening jobs for the un 
employed, but even more significant- 
ly, toward showing the country that 
the government does care, that it is 
prepared to move in and help when 
the private sector of the economy can- 
not provide full employment. 

UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION— 
In this field the Administration has 
acted, but its proposals have been far 
too niggardly. The President called 
for an $800,000,000 program of fed- 
eral loans to help the states extend 
payment periods. The states would 
repay the loans in four years. A much 
more progressive program was intro- 
duced by Democratic liberals in the 
House of Representatives providing 
for federal grants, rather than loans, 
to the states, extension of the pay- 
ment periods for a longer time, and 
inclusion of unemployed workers not 
covered by the present program. Pres- 
ident Eisenhower denounced the sub- 
stitute as a “dole.” When the issue 
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“Don’t Get Hysterical— 
I'm Watching All the Time” 


came to a test in the House, enough 
Democratic conservatives, mostly 
from the South, joined with Republi- 
cans to defeat the progressive meas 
ure and adopt the Eisenhower 
program in somewhat modified form. 
The hope for a more liberal approach 
now rests with the Senate, but the 
prospect is strong that a similar coali- 
tion of conservatives will do the 
President's bidding and give us a far 
from adequate program of unemploy- 
ment insurance liberalization. 

AUTOMOBILE Prices—One of the 
most decisive factors in the recession, 
of course, has been the startling de 
cline of automobile sales. Equipped 
to produce more than eight million 
cars a year, the automobile industry 
will be lucky indeed if it sells four 
and a half million in 1958 in the face 
ot severe consumer resistance to high 
prices and current styling. There are 
today more than 850,000 cars unsold 
in inventories. The result has been 
a sharp decline in production, mass 
layoffs in the automobile industry, 
and spreading unemployment in the 
many industries, like steel, that con 
tribute to the making of cars. 

Senator Paul H. Douglas, Illinois 
Democrat, has proposed a sensible 
scheme for striking at this cause of 
recession—in what, in effect, involves 
a partnership between government 
and industry in the interests of the 
entire nation. Senator Douglas would 
have the government slash the excise 
tax on automobiles by 75 per cent :/ 
the automobile makers reduce the 
price of cars by six per cent. Thus, 
the tax on a $2,000 car would drop 
$150—from $200 to $50—while the 
manufacturer would cut the price 
$120, for a total reduction of $270 on 
a $2,000 car. 

Here, then, are some of the things 
that might be done to break away 
from the perilous inaction that has 
magnified the economic erosion of 
recent months. The Administration's 
“wait and see” attitude may have 
made sense at the outset, considering 
the understandable concern over in- 
flation, but ten months of recession 
are much too long a period for wait 
and see. We have waited and we have 
seen that the price of inaction is 
indefinite recession, perhaps deepen- 
ing to depression. It is time to act 
time to marshal “the full power of 
the government” which Dwight 
Eisenhower pledged in 1952. 
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Deserted Summit 





The notion of a summit meeting 
of the Great Powers has been bounc 
ing around for many months, but 
the prospect for a genuinely mean 
ingful high-level conference grows no 
brighter despite the torrent of words 
on both Both the Soviets and 
the Western Powers seem far more 
interested in scoring propaganda 
the headlines than in 
earnestly for some middle 
tney could meet, 
discuss, and perhaps agree on at least 
the first tentative steps toward peace- 
ful accommodation. 


sides 


victories in 
seeking 


ground on which 


Thus, when the Kremlin was con- 
vinced that the West, meaning mostly 
John Foster Dulles, did not want a 
summit meeting, it fired off letters 
and statements at a furious pace em 
phasizing the great hope for peace 


that a conference at the summit rep 


however, 
journey to the 


resented. More recently, 
Soviet ardor for a 
summit has cooled—at just the time 
when Dulles and his associates were 
coming around to the conclusion that 
they could no longer resist public 
pressure for a high-level conference. 
Both sides continue to insist on 
having things precisely their own 
way; neither has yet shown that it is 
willing to meet the other halfway by 
breaking up its tightly wrapped pack- 
age of inflexible demands. Dag Ham- 
marskjold, secretary-general of the 
United Nations, put it to the world 
in somber terms the other day when 
he warned that unless genuine nego- 
tiation soon replaces the diplomatic 
“chess game” between East and West, 
we may one day soon find the road to 
agreement closed altogether. 


Worst Senator's Worst Bill 





Senator William 1 
Indiana Republican 
seek re-election this year, seems de 
termined to end his Senate career 
wearing the mantle of Worst Sen 


Jenner, the 
who will not 
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ator—a mantle he eagerly reached for 
when Senator Joseph R. McCarthy 
died. Like an irresponsible schoolboy 
heaving bricks through the school 
windows on the last day of the term, 
Jenner has carefully aimed and let 
loose a final shot at the U.S. Supreme 
Court designed to undo some of its 
finest work in preserving the Bill of 
Rights. 

In tandem with Senator John 
Marshall Butler of Maryland, who 
was also a McCarthy crony, Jenner 
has successfully maneuvered through 
the Senate Judiciary Committee a 
bill that would reverse the Court's re 
cent decisions in four major areas and 
open the way to severe and capricious 
curtailment of civil liberties. Briefly, 
the bill would: 

1) Allow Congressional investigat- 
ing committees to be final judges ol 
whether questions put to witnesses 
are pertinent to the purpose of the 
inquiry. 

2) Forbid the Supreme Court to 
review cases involving state rules fo 
admission to the bar. 

3) Extend the Smith Act to include 
“theoretical advocacy” of the govern- 
ment’s overthrow. 

4) Allow states to enforce their own 
laws against sedition. 

rhis is irresponsible legislation by 
any standard, and most 
servers were surprised when it sailed 
through the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee by a comfortable margin. But 
the explanation is quite simple: the 
Committee is heavily loaded with 
Southern Democrats who are angry 
with the Court over its desegregation 
decisions and reactionary northern 
Republicans like Jenner and Butle 
who are frustrated over the Court's 
defense of individual liberties against 
their witch-hunting of “subversives.” 

Passage of the bill would pave the 
way for Southern states to bar lawyers 
representing Negroes in school segre 
gation cases, and for Congress to go 
on free-for-all fishing expeditions in 
its committee investigations—in both 
cases denying the victims appeal to 
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the Supreme Court. The other two 
provisions of the bill present a serious 
threat to freedom of speech by mak 
ing even street-corner speaking by 
radicals a criminal act, and by again 
making possible the creation of a 
checkerboard of state sedition laws 

a maze of diverse legal restrictions 
which the Court had placed exclu 
sively in the hands of the federal 
government. 

It is 90 years since Congress has 
succeeded in limiting the jurisdiction 
of the Supreme Court; this was back 
in the emotion-ridden Reconstruc 
tion era. Probably no such sweeping 
attack on the authority of the 
has ever come so close to success as 
the Jenner-Butler effort to shackle 
individual liberties 

Ironically, the best hope of defeat 
ing the Jenner-Butler measure seems 
to lie in the probable efforts of Senate 
Majority Leader Lyndon Johnson to 
keep it from even reaching the floor 
of the upper house. Johnson is feat 
ful of a long and bitter debate that 
might result in much worthwhile 
legislation being hopelessly delayed in 
an election yea! 
Congress will be anxious to get home 
for the campaign. 

But nothing, it seems to us, 
be a more fitting farewell to Senator 
Jenner than for the Senate to stand 
up and vote a resounding No to this 
attempt to undermine the independ 
ence of the judicial branch of the 
government and the freedom of the 
people it has so ably safeguarded 
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Benton & Bowles 





sack in 1929 two young Yale grad 
uates left their jobs to found a new 
advertising agency, Benton & Bowles, 
which was to become one of the larg 
est and most prosperous in the na 
tion. Today William Benton 
Chester Bowles are locked in a bitter 
struggle for the Democratic Sena 
torial nomination in Connecticut 

Both made their fortunes with 
Benton & Bowles. Both retired early 
from the pursuit of wealth to enter 
public service. Bowles served as ad- 
ministrator of OPA during World 
War II, as governor of Connecticut, 
and ambassador to India. Benton 
found his place as an Assistant Secre 
tary of State and as U.S. Senator. Both 
were retired to private life with the 
Eisenhower landslide of 1952. 


and 





Now, nearly 30 years after they 
joined forces to make their fortunes, 
both have their hearts set on the U.S. 
Senate seat held by Senator William 
A. Purtell, retired Hartford manu- 
facturer, who defeated Benton six 
years ago, and is now unopposed for 
the Republican nomination. Friends 
who have sought to dissuade them 
from opposing each other have ad- 
mitted defeat. There is a third can- 
didate for the Democratic nomina- 
tion, Thomas J]. Dodd, a former Con- 
gressman, who conceivably could 
whip them both. 

The situation is complicated by 
Connecticut’s peculiar election law, 
which provides nomination by con 
vention but authorizes the losers at 
the convention to take an appeal to 
the voters of their party at a statewide 
primary. The law requires that there 
shall be such a primary if the peti- 
tioning candidate received 20 per 
cent of the vote at the convention 
and posts bond as evidence of good 
faith. 

Both Benton and Bowles have hint- 
ed they will carry their case to the 
people if rejected at the convention 
in Hartford June 27 and 28. 

It seems a tragedy for American 
liberalism that both Benton and 
Bowles live in Connecticut; their 
kind is sadly needed in a number of 
states where men of their stature and 
outlook too rarely seek, or are urged 
to seek, high public office. 


Politics and the Bomb 





The protest against nuclear weap- 
ons has taken a variety of forms in 
recent months—-petitions, picketing, 
mass marches, and lawsuits. Now the 
first direct political challenge of this 
election year has been made with 
the announcement that Mrs. Alice 
Franklin Bryant, Seattle Democrat 
and a grandmother, will oppose 
Washington’s freshman Democratic 
Senator Henry M. Jackson for the 
Democratic Party’s nomination for 
the Senate, basing her campaign on 
the issue of continued nuclear bomb 
testing and the arms race in general. 

The lines are sharply drawn be- 
tween Senator Jackson and _ his 
challenger: Jackson leans heavily on 
military power in the world crisis; he 
is strongly in favor of continuing 
bomb tests and wants to increase the 
present arms budget by another four 
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or five billion dollars. Mrs. Bryant 
takes a diametrically opposite posi- 
tion—she has called on the Adminis- 
tration to cancel scheduled nuclear 
tests, to begin negotiation of a treaty 
with Britain and the U.S.S.R. that 
would outlaw testing, and to take 
immediate steps toward mutual 
disarmament. 

Whether Mrs. Bryant has much 
chance against the personable and 
capable Senator Jackson is an open 
question. She is no neophyte in 
Washington politics, having run for 
Congress in 1952 and again in 1954. 
Mrs. Bryant has chosen the most vital 
issue of our time as her political 
battleground, but it is far from cer- 
tain that the widespread uneasiness 
about nuclear testing can be trans- 
lated into votes—and it is far from 
certain that Senator Jackson's drive 
for more and bigger weapons of 
destruction can achieve his goal of 
national security. 


Deceptive Names 





What's in an organization name? 

Sometimes more than meets a 
trusting eye—as many earnest joiners 
of popular fronts have found out 
ruefully. Remember the heyday of 
the American League Against War 
and Fascism and other patriotic 
sounding outfits which were or- 
ganized by the Communists for their 
own purposes? 

The popular front scheme isn’t 
dead. Communist organizing tech- 
niques still serve totalitarian pur- 
poses. Only now the often-obscured 
direction is away off to the right in- 
stead of the presumed left. 

Are you for progress, freedom, con- 
stitutional government, the Bill of 


The Milwaukee Sumeel 
Bon Voyage, Icebreaker ‘Showboat’! 


Rights? You—and your contribu- 
tions—will be welcome in the Ameri- 
can Progress Foundation, Congress of 
Freedom, Defenders of the American 
Constitution, Federation for Consti- 
tutional Government, or half a 
hundred other interlocked leagues 
which have similarly virtuous names. 
They sound virtuous and patriotic, 
but their common purpose is un 
American racism. 


The FBI Under Fire 





For more than three decades the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation has 
occupied a privileged sanctuary— 
largely free from attack by the press, 
politicians, and the public. That is 
why so many Americans were startled 
recently when Cyrus S. Eaton, Cleve- 
land financier and industrialist who 
presides over a multi-million dollar 
empire of steel, coal, and transpor- 
tation, lashed out at the FBI in a 
radio interview. 

Scientific development in the 
United States, he said, has been 
“enormously retarded” because “the 
scientist is conscious that the FBI is 
breathing down the back of his neck 
all the time, scaring him. 

“I always worry when I see a na- 
tion feel that it is coming to great- 
ness through the activities of its 
policemen. And the FBI is just one 
of the scores of agencies in the 
United States engaged in investigat- 
ing, in snooping, in informing, in 
creeping up on people. It has gone 
to an extent here that I think is 
very alarming.” 

Eaton's courageous indictment in- 
cluded the observation that the work 
of the FBI is “enormously exagger 
ated” and that the agency “makes no 
contribution to the upbuilding of 
this country and its respect abroad 
that its literature and those who sup 
port the publicity suggest.” 

The Eaton interview was spon- 
sored by the Fund for the Republic. 
When Robert M. Hutchins, head of 
the Fund, wired J. Edgar Hoover of- 
fering him equal time to reply, 
Hoover said no. 


Hope in the Legion 

The American Legion has never 
been one of our favorite organiza- 
tions, mostly because its jingoism, its 
distorted patriotism, and its demand 
for repressive legislation and witch- 
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hunts have seemed to us a corruption 
of genuine Americanism. But the 
time may come when we will look at 
the Legion differently, and that time 
will come when the national organ- 
ization emulates the example of its 
Minnesota branch. 

After several years of control of 
McCarthyite elements, the Minnesota 
Legion cleaned house and appointed 
a new subversive activities subcom- 
mittee composed of Wilbur T. Lind- 
holm, an official of the Minnesota 
Selective Service Commission; Ed 
Ryan, Hennepin County (Minne- 
apolis) sheriff, and William Proetz, 
St. Paul chief of police. The subcom- 
mittee’s first report, submitted to a 
Legion conference and published in 
the Legion's official journal without 
dissent, had this among other things 
to say: 

“During the past year we have re- 
ceived no reports of subversive activ- 
ity within the state. Your committee 
has not indulged in fanatical searches 
for alleged subversives. We have not 
opened a single closet, nor have we 
peeked under a single bed. 

“This apparent lack of initiative on 
our part does not mean that we are 
indifferent to the perils of subversive 
activity, but it does mean we have 
confidence in our organized police 
system. Your committee refuses to be 
a part of unsupported attack on indi- 
viduals or organizations. We feel that 
such practices are unfair, undemo- 
cratic, and, in effect, subversive in 
themselves because they are contrary 
to America’s fundamental precept of 
innocence until guilt has been proved 
under due process of law. 

“The American Legion, nationally, 
and also in Minnesota, has sacrificed 
some of its prestige and esteem by its 
zeal in declaring things to be un- 
American. All too often we have 
adopted the technique of the dictators 
when the machinery of democracy 
would have better served the cause. 

“Great injury can be done to our 
own country by well-meaning people 
and organizations who wave the flag 
of nationalism so vigorously that they 
are blinded by the realities of the 
times.” 

Here, surely, is a remarkable—and 
hopeful—statement by a branch of 
the Legion. Its adoption by other 
states and the national organization 
would go far toward restoring public 
respect for the American Legion. 
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Daddy Warbucks Drops a Bomb 


by MARTIN 


pre MONTHS ago I reported on 
the lamentable fact that, with 
a few rare exceptions, the fun- 
nies aren't funny any more—that 
instead of sticking to their origi- 
nal function of providing news- 
paper readers with a daily laugh, 
they have been converted into a 
miserable mishmash of daily se- 
rials with a message. Some, like 
Mary Worth, purvey advice to 
the lovelorn; others like Rex 
Morgan, M.D., crusade against 
medical quackery. Li'l Abner 
has become Al Capp’s launching 
platform for satirical arrows 
against contemporary Babbitts 
and politicians. And so on. 

Well, the funnies are getting 
even unfunnier. A prime exam- 
ple is the comic strip called Little 
Orphan Annie. Her creator, a 
Mr. Harold Gray, has always 
committed Annie to demonstrat- 
ing that life is just a series of 
journeys from one vale of tears 
to the next. 

To describe Mr. Gray as a de- 
lineator of humor is a misnome1 
—nobody ever laughs in Little 
Orphan Annie. Mr. Gray ha’ 
dedicated himself to making An- 
nie and the other characters in 
his strip the chief mourners at 
the disappearance from _ the 
American scene of rough, tough, 
rugged individualism. 

Recently, Littlke Orphan Annie 
has discovered foreign policy. For 
some weeks, Mr. Gray's comic 
strip hero, Daddy Warbucks, has 
been declaiming what amounts to 
a treatise glorifying “preventive 
war” against the Communists. 
The strip has evolved into a full- 
blown political tract which aims 
at demonstrating that the best 
way to deal with the menace of 
Communism in the era of 
H-bombs is to drop one on them 
before they have a chance to drop 
one on us. 

Through the medium of the 
comic strip, Gray portrays a situa- 
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tion where one of his men, trav 
eling in Communist China, is 
seized and imprisoned on espi 
onage charges by the Chinese 
Reds. Daddy's man apparently 
doesn’t know about State De 
partment regulations forbidding 
travel in Red China. 

For Daddy Warbucks there are 
no problems such as concern 
about starting a nuclear war. He 
just calls up the Chinese Commu 
nist chief of state and says, “De 
liver my man in three hours o1 
else.” When the three hours pass, 
Mr. Gray depicts a news report 
telling what his “or else’’ means 
It describes how the Red seat of 
government is blown to smither- 
eens by an atomic explosion 
When one of the characters asks 
fearfully, “Couldn't you 
touched off a world war?,” good 
old Daddy replies reassuringly, 
“Nonsense. The best way to start 
a fight is to be afraid to start it.” 
And sure enough, Daddy is 
proved right—his man is imme 
diately released from custody by 
the Communists. 

As you can see, foreign policy 
is stripped to the essentials in 
Little Orphan Annie. The way 
to keep peace is to make war, 
preferably nuclear war. 


have 


Perhaps none of this would 
matter if Little Orphan Annie 
were labeled for what it is—a po 
litical tract, not a comic strip 
and carried where it belongs, on 
the editorial rather than the 
funny page. 

But I want to protest: It’s 
tough enough these days having 
to read the front pages after you 
get through with the funnies. 
But when the funnies are as bad 
and even worse than the front 
pages, that becomes just too 
much of a bad thing. 


(This has been adapied from 
one of Mr. Agronsky’s nightly 
broadcasts over NBC). 











A TALE OF TWO TERRORS 


by MAURICE J. GOLDBLOOM 


Q* NOvEMBER 1, 1956, Soviet tanks 
surrounded Budapest; a few days 
later they thundered through its 
streets, drowning the Hungarian revo- 
lution in blood. Western spokesmen 
ascended the U.N. rostrum one after 
another to hurl anathemas at Soviet 
cruelty and perfidy, and to denounce 
the use of armed force to deny a 
people its right to freedom and self- 
government. None surpassed France's 
representatives in vehemence. 


On that same day, November |, 
1956, the Algerian revolution was two 
years old. It did not go unmentioned 
in the United Nations; the Russians 
saw to that. And it shared with Suez 
responsibility for the failure of many 
Asians and Africans to feel the same 
horror as we did at the Hungarian 
events. This led to the refusal of 
several Asian and African nations to 
join in the repeated resolutions con- 
demning Russia and demanding her 
withdrawal from Hungary. 


Most Americans neither knew nor 
cared about events in Algeria, any 
more than they had known or cared 
what was happening in Eastern Eur- 
ope in 1945. Some who did—espe- 
cially government officials and news- 
paper editors—talked about “unity of 
the free world” and urged that we 
give France our full support. Others 
believed that France was in the wrong 
and that Algeria must eventually be- 
come independent, but refused to re- 
gard the Algerian evil as comparable 
in character or scale with the Hun- 
garian. Yet the facts were and are 
painfully clear. 


In population, Algeria and Hun- 
gary are nearly equal. There are 
about ten million Hungarians, and 
almost as many Algerian Moslems; in 
addition, there are in Algeria a mil- 
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lion “Europeans” of various ances- 
tries. The latter possess full French 
citizenship, while the Moslem major- 
ity have a status roughly comparable 
to that of Negroes in rural Mississippi. 
(Just as the Southern Negro may im- 
prove his lot by moving North, the 
Algerian Moslem find a_ better 
job and more of the rights of man by 
migrating to European France. Even 
there, however, he is subject to official 
and unofficial discriminations several 
degrees worse than those the Northern 
Negro suffers here.) The presence of 
these million colons produces compli- 
cations in Algeria which do not exist 
in Hungary—but it no more justifies 
French rule over Algeria than the 
presence of German minorities in 
Poland and Czechoslovakia justified 
Hitler's conquest of those countries. 


can 


There are no completely reliable 
casualty figures for either Hungary 
or Algeria. But by carefully sifting 
the statistics arrived at by the U.N. 
Special Committee on the Problem of 
Hungary, the French Defense Min- 
istry, French writers and journalists, 
and the Algerian revolutionists, some 
accurate estimate can be 
made. There is probably some prop 
agandistic distortion in both the 
French and the Algerian figures, but 
using only the minimum numbers on 


reasonably 


both sides for purposes of comparison, 
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the number of Algerians killed by the 
French is twenty times the number of 
Hungarians killed by Russians 
and French military losses are four t 
six times Russia's probable losses in 
Hungary. 


the 


Hungary's intellectuals and work 
ers sparked the resistance to Soviet 
rule. In reprisal, many leading intel 
lectuals have received long prison 
sentences or have been held without 
trial; some have simply disappeared 
Leaders of the workers’ councils, 
which led the general strike after the 
fighting ended, have met similar fates 
Now the workers’ are sup- 
pressed altogether; Hungary's workers 
no longer have a voice. But Premier 
Janos Kadar’s policy has been intimi 
dation by action against 
actual leaders; there has been no mass 
roundup of intellectuals as such 


councils 


selective 


In Algeria, France has assumed that 
any labor organization is sure to be- 
come a center of political resistance, 
and that all intellectuals and mem 
bers of the liberal professions are 
potential revolutionary leaders. This 
has some factual basis; French policy 
has so solidified Algerian Moslem op- 
position that every Moslem organiza 
tion and every politically conscious 
individual Moslem will probably at 
least sympathize with the revolution 
In this sense, there is validity in the 
remark Servan-Schreiber quotes from 
one French officer, ““Treat every Arab 
as a suspect, a possible fellagha, a 
potential terrorist—because that, my 
dear sir, is the truth.” From this it 
is easy to go on to the attitude de- 
scribed by Thomas Brady of the New 
York Times: “There is a good deal 
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of loose and unthinking talk in Al- 
giers about how the best way to settle 
the problem is ‘to kill three million’ 
Moslems with mass weapons. Why 
the figure three million is chosen no- 
body seems to know, but it is a stan- 
dard conversation piece.” This is not 
the official French position, but it in- 
fluences many French officials. Thus 
Brady quotes a policeman, watching 
a European mob lynching a Moslem, 
as remarking: “That's one less of 
them.” 

The mass arrest of intellectuals in 
Algeria has been described in the 
Times by Brady and Homer Bigart. 
In his book Le Socialisme trahi, Pro- 
fessor Andre Philip, former Socialist 
cabinet member and a leading French 
Protestant, wrote last year: ““The con 
centration camps have filled up with 
the entire Moslem elite and a grow- 
ing part of the French elite.” Arbi- 
trary imprisonment, torture, and 
murder have been used by French 
authorities in Algeria against not only 
Moslem intellectuals but the liberal 
minority among the French colonists 
who seek friendly relations with the 
Arabs. The periodical Espoir, devoted 
to Franco-Arab rapprochement, was 
suppressed; of the two Arabs on its 
mainly French staff, one was impris- 
oned. The other, winner of various 
French literary awards, was forced 
into hiding until French writers’ or- 
ganizations got him permission to 
seek refuge abroad. The French vic- 
tims of this repression have been 
drawn chiefly from the professions; a 
number have been priests and nuns. 


Repression of the Algerian trade 
union movement has continued for 
years. In April, 1956, the police pre- 
vented the General Union of Algerian 
Workers (UGTA), affiliated with the 


International Confederation of Free . 


Trade Unions, from printing an are 


nouncement of its formation, and agt-%*- 


rested a number of distributors of ii¢ 
organ L’Ouvrier Algerien. On May 
9, 1956, the French president of the 
Algiers Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
Guy Gomis, was expelled from Algeria 
on a charge of collaborating with 
Irving Brown of the AFL-CIO in 
helping to establish the UGTA. On 
May 26, the entire executive staft and 
many other leaders of the UGTA 
were sent to concentration camps 
without trial. On June 20, UGTA 
national headquarters in Algiers was 
bombed by French terrorists; instead 
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of punishing the bombers, the police 
arrested the new leaders who had re- 
placed the union officials imprisoned 
in May. Thereafter, despite protests 
from the ICFTU, there were repeated 
raids, arrests, confiscation of trade 
union funds, and suppressions of 
trade union publications. Another 
trade union federation, the unaffili 
ated but anti-Communist USTA, re 
ceived similar treatment. 

Finally, the ICFTU IJnformation 
Bulletin of April 15, 1957 reported: 
“The ICFTU general secretary has 
written to the director-general of the 
International Labor Office calling his 
attention to the latest repressive meas- 
ures of the French authorities which 
have deprived the Algerian trade 
union movement organized in the 
UGTA of the last possibilities of cat 
rying on normal trade union activi- 
ties. All the offices of the UGTA, in- 
cluding its headquarters in Algiers, 
have been ransacked and closed by 
the authorities, the trade union press 
has been suppressed, and the UGTA 
National Secretary, Noureddine Skan- 
der, has been arrested, tortured, and 
exposed in public places.” 

After mentioning previous ICFTU 
protests to the International 
Organization against violations of 
trade union rights in Algeria, the 
Bulletin added: “The ICFTU general 
secretary says that this latest informa 
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Alexander in The Philadelphia Bulletin 


Hard to Make Headway 


tion makes it clear that trade union 
freedom in Algeria has, in fact, been 
completely suppressed.” When Al 
gerian workers have struck, they have 
been rounded up at gunpoint and 
herded to work in Army trucks 
France is of course a party to various 
international conventions guarantee- 
ing the right of workers to organize 
and strike. 


Imprisonment without trial is an 
essential part of the Communist sys 
tem of government; it is just as im 
portant an aspect of French rule in 
Algeria. It is not feasible to compare 
the number of prisoners held in Hun 
gary with the number in Algeria; 
Hungary's Janos Kadar and France's 
Robert Lacoste are both reticent on 
such matters. But we do know that 
in 1956, Lacoste announced a 
Christmas amnesty of 600 prisoners 
mostly held without trial or charges 

French sources estimated that there 
were another ten thousand left. But 
this did not include the so-called 
“clandestine camps” and “screening 
camps,” reported by the French Cath 
olic periodical Temoignage Chretien 
to be run by local authorities, 
bly and perhaps actually without the 
knowledge of the central government 
There is a large turnover, particularly 
in these local and semi-official camps 
Prisoners are held until the desired 
information has been extracted from 
them; if they survive this, they are 
turned or they “commit sui 
cide,” or are “shot while attempting 
to escape.” This last the 
“corvee du bois,” is attested to by 
many witnesses quoted in Simon's 
book, in Temoignage Chretien, and 
elsewhere. It may be applied to those 
who fail to talk even under torture, 
to those whose bodies show the effects 
of torture so clearly that it is impolitic 
to let them return to society, or sim- 
ply as a means of terror. 


when 


ostensi 


lc »0s8e 


proc ess, 


Soviet troops in Budapest shelled 
buildings from which shots had been 
fired, or where revolutionaries might 
be hiding. But no town in Hungary 
was subjected to aerial attack or in- 


discriminate artillery bombardment. 
The total destruction of villages has 
become a normal mode of wartare for 
the French. In most instances, but 
not ali, the inhabitants have sufficient 
advance warning to escape annihila- 
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tion by fleeing. With homes and crops 
destroyed, the men of these destroyed 
villages have no possibility of resum- 
ing a peaceful life; thus the more “vic- 
tories” the French win, the larger the 
revolutionary army becomes. Women 
and children, left without food or 
shelter, join the throngs of refugees in 
neighboring countries. (Some 200,000 
refugees fled Hungary; at one point 
there were that many Algerian fugi 
tives in little Tunisia alone, and an 
almost equal number in Morocco). 
Even there, however, they are not safe; 
the Sakiet bombing of refugee camps 
and Red Cross and Red Crescent relief 
trucks was only the worst of a number 
of French violations of Tunisian terri- 
tory. (Austria feared that the Rus 
sians would commit similar outrages 
during the Hungarian revolution; 
with the exception of a few very minor 
incidents, they did not.) 

The torture of prisoners in Hun 
gary and other Communist countries 
is well known. Torture has long since 
become standard operating procedure 
in Algeria, publicly denied and _pri- 
vately defended by responsible French 
officials. Servan-Schreiber, Simon, Le 
Monde, the New York Times, and 
other similar sources give detailed ac- 
counts of the “field telephone,” in 
which a prisoner is subjected to re 
peated electric shocks, usually to the 
genitals; the “bathtub,” in which the 
victim is repeatedly held under water 
until he is just short of drowning; and 
other devices for persuading the Al 
gerian Arabs of the superiority of 
French civilization. There is also 
abundant proof of the killing in cold 
blood of prisoners, hostages, and 
other unarmed Arabs. Many of the 
most notable figures in French public 
life have spoken out in condemnation 
of the proven crimes of the French 
authorities in Algeria—but the crimes 
still continue. 


In the spring of 1957 the protests 
reached a climax, as the result of the 


books of Servan-Schreiber and Simon, 
and of some particularly gruesome in- 
cidents in the city of Algiers itself, 
where they could not be altogether 
concealed. In one case a leading A\l- 
gerian lawyer, Ali Boumendjel, com- 
mitted suicide after some weeks in the 
hands of the parachutists. (The polic 
ing of the city was entrusted to these 
men, many of them Foreign Legion- 
naires formerly in Hitler's SS, because 
of their dependable ruthlessness.) The 
Paris bar protested, and the former 
Gaullist cabinet minister René Cap 
itant withdrew from his law classes, 
declaring: “As long as such methods 
. are prescribed or tolerated by the 
government of my country, I do not 
feel that I can continue to teach in a 
French law school.” In a petition to 
President Coty, 357 of the most illus 
trious French writers, scholars, re 
ligious leaders, and others—men such 
as Francois Mauriac, Abbé Pierre, 
David Rousset—denounced “actions 
which would arouse every human con- 
science .. . .; we refer to the torture 
of prisoners, captured with their 
weapons in hand, but who, because 
they are ‘rebels’ are refused both the 
guarantees given by the Geneva Con- 
vention to enemy soldiers, and the 
rights which our law confers on 
French citizens. We refer also to the 
summary execution of innocent host- 
ages, to brutalities, pillage, and the 
destruction of entire villages as meas- 
ures of intimidation or reprisal.” 


The Geneva Conventions, to which 
France is a party, specifically provide 
that in civil wars and revolutions per- 
sons not actively engaged in fighting 
—including members of armed forces 
who have laid down their arms for 
any reason—shall be treated humane- 
ly, and without distinction because 
of race, religion, sex, or similar cri- 
teria. Prohibited in respect to these 
non-combatants, at any time or place, 
are acts of violence, murder, mutila- 
tion, and torture; the taking of host- 











ages; humiliating or degrading treat 
ment; and passing sentences and carry 
ing out executions without previous 
judgment of a regularly constituted 
court affording all judicial guarantees 
to the defendant. The Conventions 
require that the “wounded and sick 
shall be collected and cared for.” 
There is not one item in the Geneva 
Conventions which the French author- 
ities in Algeria have not systematical- 
ly violated; in at least one communi- 
que they even boasted of discovering 
a clandestine hospital and killing the 
patients and medical personnel. 


= 

The Cardinals and Archbishops of 
France felt it necessary to warn in un- 
mistakable terms against “complete 
disregard of all respect for the human 
personality” and “bloody manifesta- 
tions of counter-terrorism.” Jacques 
Peyrega, dean of the law faculty of 
the University of Algiers, revealed 
that he had himself seen a paratroop- 
er shoot an unarmed Arab in the back 

and for his honesty was prevented 
from continuing as dean. 

The protests forced the French gov- 
ernment to appoint a commission to 
watch over the preservation of human 
rights in Algeria, but with such lim 
ited powers and terms of reference 
that René-William Thorp, president 
of the Paris bar, refused to serve on 
it. Some of those who did accept 
membership later resigned, declaring 
that the commission had the power 
to investigate but not to act, and 
that the government did nothing 
about the abuses they reported. The 
commission's report remained in the 
hands of the government for months; 
it was finally made public—without 
the details of specific atrocities, cov- 
ered in the still secret preliminary 
reports—only after Le Monde had 
secured a copy unofficially and pub 
lished it. 

In Algeria, as in Hungary, there 
have been rebel atrocities too. In 
Hungary, some of them were photo- 
graphed by Life for the delectation 
of American readers; the pictures later 
helped the Kadar government to con- 
vict those whose faces could be identi- 
fied. In Algeria, the slaughter of 
whole French families, including little 
children, and the bombing of public 
places, are in their way comparable 
to the acts of the French regime, 
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though they have claimed far fewer 
victims. Yet, as Raymond Aron, the 
distinguished French writer, says in 
another connection: “It is certainly 
true that one can and must forgive 
a revolution crimes which one would 
not excuse if they were committed by 
stabilized regimes.” 

Pierre Mendes-France has declared, 
“Not the government, but fascism, 
rules in Algeria.” The relation ol 
France's Algerian policy to fascism 
does not stop in Algeria. The dom- 
inant groups among the French colons 
in Algeria have always been pillars 
of French reaction and anti-Semitism 
rhis is true of both the gros colons 

the big landlords and industrialists 
who make fortunes out of Algeria in 
peace and war—and the petits blancs 
trash,” 
status is threatened by 
any challenge to racial and religious 
discrimination Both groups look 
back nostalgically on the Vichy re 
gime; one of its great virtues, in their 
eyes, was that it revoked the citizen 
ship of Algerian Jews. They some 
times regard Minister-Resident Robert 
Lacoste as a quite passable substitute 
for the late Admiral Darlan, but even 


or “poor white whose social 


and economic 


his feeble attempts to introduce minor 
reforms have evoked thei 
wrath 


immediate 
They have close ties with like- 
minded groups in mainland France; 
Poujade’s agitators took a major role 
in the Algiers riots of February, 1956. 
The colonists’ lobby has great power 
in the corridors of the Chamber of 
Deputies, where its funds are well in- 
tegrated with those of such powerful 
industrial groups as the Comité des 
Forges. 

There are great material interests 
at stake in Algeria. The European 
colony holds most of the best land, 
confiscated from the Arab peasantry. 
It enjoys preferences in employment 
and the advantage of exploiting Arab 
labor kept cheap by permanent mass 
unemployment, and receives the full 
benefit of the French government's 
investments in the country. André 
Philip shows how the interest of the 
colons determines even the nature of 
Algerian agriculture; year by year 
during the century and a quarter of 
French rule, per capita wheat produc- 
tion has gone down, while large areas 
have been devoted to the production 
of wine which the Moslem peasants 
who produce it would not drink even 
if they could afford to. 
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“Oh-h-No!” 


Such advantages are worth fighting 
for, and the colons are ready to fight 
by every means. The Ku Klux type 
organizations they have formed to ter- 
rorize the Arabs have ties with groups 
in the police, army, and civil admin- 
istration; some have received semi 
official status and government subsi 
dies. The local press has been over 
whelmingly under the influence of 
these ultra-reactionary elements; there 
are Parisian papers to which 
they can offer potent arguments. (One 
may recall the Suez Canal Company's 
habit of enclosing substantial checks 
with its news releases.) 


also 


Ihe uncontrolled part of the Paris 
press has repeatedly been banned in 
Algeria tor carrying “objectionable” 
material; Le Monde, whose relative 
standing in France approximates that 
of the New York Times here, and 
L’Express have been frequent victims. 
To cite one case: editions of Le 
Monde and two other Paris papers 
were seized in Algeria because they 
reported the machine-gunning of a 
seven-year-old girl by paratroopers 
searching the Algiers Casbah. There 
was no question as to the truth of 
the story or the restraint with which 
it was told. 


The Russians claimed that their 
intervention in Hungary was help to 
an allied nation which had requested 
it. With equal accuracy, the French 
claim that Algeria is an integral part 
of metropolitan France, and its in- 
habitants French citizens. The Arab 
majority were not even nominal citi- 
zens prior to 1945. Since then they 
have been citizens in name but not in 
fact, because of discrimination in ap 
plying the laws (e.g., the Moslem re 
ligion alone is subject to state control), 
and to administrative and electoral 
systems rigged to deny them any effec 
tive part in their 


own government 


The latest reforms give an “autono 
my” less than that of most American 
cities, since it does not include such 
helds as police and education. They 
do at least give Algerians the same 
franchise as Europeans—if and when 
held. But 
stated that prisoners and detainees 
most of the leaders of the Algerian 
people—will not be allowed to take 
part in these elections. And there is 
not even a suggestion that the Alger 
ians, as a fifth of the population of 
metropolitan France, might be per 
mitted to elect that 
proportion of its parliament. Even 
apart from this, Algeria has been sub 
ject to a special regime in which the 
guarantees of French law not 
applied. This disparity is now being 
removed, not by bringing traditional 
French liberties to Algeria, but by 
destroying them in France. 


elections are Lacoste has 


anywhere near 


have 


Interference with the press has been 
a bit more subtle in Paris than in 
Algiers. The Communist daily, Hu- 
manite, has often been seized for re- 
porting specific atrocities in Algeria, 
but confiscations of non-Communist 
papers are still fairly infrequent. 
Nevertheless, Claude Bourdet’s Ob- 
servateur, Servan-Schreiber’s Express, 
Temoignage Chretien, and several 
other papers have had issues confis- 
cated. Attempts have been made to 
intimidate editors by prosecutions for 
“slandering the army” and similar 
offenses; such a prosecution was initi- 
ated against Servan-Schreiber for his 
articles on his experiences in Algeria. 
The government tried to bankrupt Le 
Monde by refusing to let it raise its 


price to meet expenses. The state 
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radio and television have become or- 
gans of propaganda for official policy, 
and the government has paid film 
companies to make and distribute 
mendacious newsreels and special feat- 
ures designed to support that policy. 

Algeria is not the only victim of 
the events which are crucifying he 
people; perhaps she is not even the 
worst. Not only is the Algerian wat 
bankrupting France financially; it 
threatens to bankrupt her politically 
and morally.. Nor are the repercus 
sions of the Algerian war confined to 
France. In support of its campaign 
to suppress the Algerian revolt, France 
has engaged in international kid- 
napping, open aggression against Tu- 
nisia and Morocco, and piracy on the 
high seas against ships of various na 
tions. NATO forces in Europe are 
crippled militarily by the diversion of 
French forces to Algeria, the impend- 
ing collapse of the French economy, 
and the standing crisis of French gov- 
ernment. Most important of all, the 
Western world is crippled morally by 
the Algerian war. Algeria makes a 
mockery of the phrase “free world.” 

Those who make it possible for 
France to continue to crucify Algeria 
cannot wash their hands of the con- 
sequences. The weapons France uses 
in Algeria, the money and diplomatic 
support she depends on to continue 
the war, come from the United States. 
Can we escape responsibility for what 
she does with our help? Is it enough 
that we protest repeatedly—as we 
have done—against French violation 
of specific agreements banning the use 
in Algeria of the arms we send her, 
and then send her more arms to mis- 
use in the same way? Is it even 
enough that our diplomats softly 
whisper counsels of moderation into 
official French ears, as Robert Murphy 
has done? 

Americans have been ready enough 
to condemn the hypocrisy of Asians 
and Africans who fail to condemn 
Soviet imperialism as vigorously as 
they do that of the West. But why 
is it worse for India to abstain from 
condemning Russian crimes in Hun- 
gary than for the United States to 
abet France in Algeria? For individ- 
uals and nations alike, there can be 
only one standard; evil is not a matter 
of geography, and murder and torture 
remain murder and torture even when 
the victims are Arabs and Moslems 
and the perpetrators are our allies. 
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FAILURE 
In Little Rock 


by COLBERT S. CARTWRIGHT 


Lhe you check into a hotel in 
Little Rock a clerk graciously 
hands you a copy of “Metropolitan 
Little Rock Today,” which sets forth 
a Chamber of Commerce view of 
the capital of Arkansas. If you are 
curious to discover how Little Rock- 
ians interpret their city’s Number 
One sightseeing attraction, racially 
strife-ttorn Central High School, you 
will find that there is no recognition 
that Negro students have ever entered 
its doors. With a blindness equalled 
only by its tenacity to the past the 
booklet tells you, “The Little Rock 
Public Schools include three white 
senior high schools and one Negro 
senior high school.” Of course head- 
lines around the world have declared 
that this is not so. A tribesman in the 
jungles of the Congo or a Bedouin in 
the deserts of Arabia can tell you that 
for nine months both Negro and 
white students have been attending 
classes at Central High School. They 
know that America’s federal courts 
have declared that racial designations 
are no longer relevant in describing 
Little Rock’s high schools. 

The words of the hotel greeter 
brochure stand as an honest, if in- 
genuous, reflection of the outlook of 
the vast majority of Little Rock's 
white citizens. Any discussion of Lit- 
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tle Rock’s racial troubles is automat- 
ically placed in the context of Negro 
students leaving “their schools” to 
invade “our schools.” A suggestion 
that pupils, just because they are 
Americans, have a right to attend 
the school in their attendance area, 
is met not so often with anger as 
blank incomprehension: “But the 
Negroes have a beautiful new high 
school. Why aren't they satisfied?” 

At no time in Little Rock has there 
been a serious discussion among per 
sons of leadership concerning the 
possibility of implementing or ac- 
cepting the U.S. Supreme Court's 
1954 school decision that racially 
“separate educational facilities are 
inherently unequal.” No thought was 
ever given by the Little Rock school 
board to the possibility of eliminat- 
ing a dual school system for the two 
races and the integrating of all pupils 
regardless of race into a single non- 
discriminatory educational program. 
From the beginning of its attempt to 
cope with the U.S. Supreme Court 
school decision the Little Rock school 
board translated the law into terms 
of how many, if any, Negro pupils 
would be required by the federal gov- 
ernment to enter the corridors and 
classrooms of white schools. 

This was the context in which 
Superintendent of Schools Virgil T. 
Blossom tirelessly interpreted the 
school board’s three-stage plan for 
meeting the Supreme Court decree to 
some 200 groups of Little Rock citi- 
zens. The plan would take effect on 
the senior high level in the fall of 
1957. By separate stages the junior 
high and elementary schools would 
later be involved. 

With the confident air of a high 
pressure salesman, Dr. Blossom pro- 
duced charts, maps, and statistics de- 
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scribing where Negro and white high 
school pupils lived. He explained 
that by the conversion of an already 
proposed Negro junior high school 
building into a Negro senior high 
school, the speedy erection of a new 
senior high building in a 
white residential area, and the con- 
version of the present Negro high 
school to a junior high school, attend- 
ance areas could be developed which 
would result in maximum avoidance 
of the mixing of the races. In addi- 
tion students could avail themselves 
of transfer regulations which would 
assure Negro and white students that 
they could continue to attend a 
school with a majority of their race. 
The racial make-up of the various 
high school faculties would remain 
as they either all-Negro or 
all-white. Thus every assurance was 
given that the pattern of a dual 
school system would be continued. 


Ss hool 


were 


White persons hearing a presenta- 
tion of the school plan by Dr. Blos- 
som left well-assured that every effort 
was being made to keep the number 
of Negroes entering white schools to 
a minimum. They had heard noth- 
ing from the superintendent as to the 
best means of facing the challenge ol 
the Supreme Court's decree that 
racially “separate educational facil- 
ities are inherently unequal.” Their 
minds had been set to work in an- 
other direction. Having had the 
school problem placed for them in 
the context of maximum avoidance 
of racial mixing, there were those 
who went away to ponder how the 
number of Negroes entering white 
schools might more efficiently be 
pared down. Among them were mem- 
bers of Little Rock’s White Citizens 
Council who at the beginning ex- 
pressed approval of the school board's 
general approach to the racial prob- 
lem. They, too, sought maximum 
avoidance of the effects of the Su- 
preme Court decision. They were 
sure they could help the school board 
achieve its aim at the appropriate 
time. 

In spite of all of its means of 
paring down the number of Negroes, 
the school board as it approached the 
opening of school last fall insisted 
that no way could be devised to pre- 
vent a few Negro pupils entering at 
least one school—cCentral High. 
School officials would never get spe- 
cific as to the number, but “off-the- 
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record” figures steadily dwindled 
from a possible 190 to 100 to 68 to 40 
to 15, till on September 4 the school 
board’s irreducible minimum turned 
out to be nine. (“One for each of the 
Supreme Court Justices,’” someone 
has observed.) Other Negroes who 
had expressed a desire to attend Cen- 
tral High School had been blocked 
by various pressures exerted direct- 
ly or indirectly by school officials 
including the obvious use of a school 
assignment law. 

The Little Rock school board, hav 
ing developed discussion of its school 
problem in terms of keeping a max- 
imum number of Negroes out of 
white schools, should not have been 
surprised when some Little Rock res- 
idents thought the school board could 
have acted efficiently. When 
the question is one of avoidance, then 
the most satisfactory answer is one 
which would eliminate all Negroes 
from white schools. 


more 


Devout segregationists insisted that 
if the number could be pared down 
to nine, why it 
could not be further cut down to 
none. They successfully persuaded 
Governor Orval E. Faubus to call out 
the state militia to surround Central 
High School. When the nine Negro 
students sought entry to the school, 
the state adjutant general, Maj. Gen. 
Sherman T. Clinger, turned them 
away by repeating to them the gov- 
ernor’s orders: “White schools are off 
limits to Negro students and colored 
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Talburt in the New York World-Telegram 


Gov. Faubus Washes 
His Hands of All Responsibility 


are off limits to white stu- 
dents.” In making the distinction be 
tween “white” and “colored” 
the had learned his 
well from the school board 
In reality, when the governor 
moved into the Little Rock situation 
the school board was in no position 
whatsoever to protest. Nor did it pub 
licly that the board 
had followed from the beginning en 
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governo! lesson 


do so. The logic 
couraged anyone having a means of 
further reducing the number of Ne 
gro pupils entering white schools to 
lend a helping hand. 


like 


school hoa 


The school board did not 
governor s 
likes 


could 


action; no 
Sut it 


interference 
rise in righteous 


outside 
not indigna 
could 
Three days after the 
governor ordered his troops onto the 
grounds of Central High the school 
board 


tion against the governor. It 
only acquiesce 


used the governor's interfer 


ence as an excuse to petition the 
court to suspend “temporarily” its 
plan. This what 
nor Faubus had been clamoring for 
rhe federal judge termed the school 
board's petition “anemic,” orderd the 
governor to cease interference, 
told the school board to continue 
with its program. 

The second phase of the 
Little Rock school situation 
September 24 when President Eisen- 
hower ordered troops of the 10Ist 
Airborne Division onto the grounds 
and into the corridors of Central 
High to escort and protect the nine 
Negro pupils. 

It would be reasonable to assume 
that the school board would now 
have regarded its primary education- 
al responsibility to be that of using 
every means at its disposal to create 
order so that federal would 
no longer be needed. This was not 
the case. 
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Having mterpreted its task from 
the beginning as one of avoiding as 
far as possible the necessity of allow- 
ing Negro pupils to enter white 
schools, it was as defenseless against 
those who sought within the school 
building to find ways of forcing the 
Negroes out as it had been against 
Governor Faubus. Were not the mili- 
tant segregationists aiding the school 
board in attempting to cut down the 





number of Negroes at Central High? 
This is the key to understanding the 
chaotic state of affairs that contin- 
ued to exist at Central High through- 
out the school year. 

The result has been the fantastic 
phenomena of school officials being 
continually harassed in their work by 
militant segregationist pupils and 
adults, with the officials taking no 
firm action to stop it. For nine long 
weary months the school officials in- 
dulged in this strange form of flag- 
ellation. Caught in their own web 
of maximum avoidance of the law, 


they were prey to any segregationists 
who insisted that by systematic har- 
assment they could either reduce the 
number of Negroes at Central High 
or prove that desegregation in any 
form at Little Rock would not work. 

Although reporters generally have 
not been permitted to observe con- 
ditions within Central High, there 
is no reason to suppose that the re- 
ports Negro students have given of 
conditions is not substantially ac- 
curate. Sixteen-year-old Minnijean 
Brown described the harassment like 
this: “They throw rocks, they spill 
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ink on your clothes, they call you 
‘nigger,’ they just keep bothering you 
every five minutes.” Other Negro 
students report being tripped on the 
Stairs, banged against their lockers, 
showered with sharpened pencils, hit 
by rubberband-propelled paper clips, 
beaned by metal objects wrapped as 
paper wads, kicked, showered with 
soup, and threatened. Mrs. Daisy 
Bates, head of the NAACP in Arkan- 
sas, received daily reports from all 
Negro students. She reported 42 in 
cidents of substantial significance di- 
rected toward the Negro students 
from October 2 to February 6 

School authorities did not take a 
firm disciplinary hand. Negro stu 
dents report incidents which they say 
occurred before the “unseeing” eyes 
of school personnel. It appears that 
action was taken only when incidents 
occurred which could not be con 
cealed from the public. Both Negro 
and white pupils were upon occasion 
temporarily suspended. In the last 
analysis the school board took action 
to suspend permanently one Negro 
pupil, Minnijean Brown, and no 
white pupil. 

Minnijean Brown removed, 
according to an expulsion letter, be 
cause she had broken her agreement 
not to retaliate either verbally or 
physically to any harassment but to 
leave that to school authorities to 
handle. Minnijean reported that af 
ter being the object of a continuous 
stream of abuse which was not han- 
dled by school officials, she had fi 
nally broken down and called a girl 
“petty white trash.” The position of 
the school board is clearly seen in the 
fact that although Minnijean was 
permanently expelled, when white 
Sammie Dean Parker, who had fig- 
ured prominently in racial incidents 
since September, was expelled, she 
was shortly thereafter reinstated. 

The school board, having from the 
beginning committed itself to seeking 
to keep as many Negroes from attend- 
ing white schools as possible, could 
not stand firmly against the militant 
segregationists. The segregationists 
were demonstrating that they had a 
better means “within the law” to 
keep Negroes out of white schools. 
The day after Minnijean was ex 
pelled extremist segregation pupils 
began donning printed cards, “One 
Down, Eight to Go.” Although the 
school board sought to ban the cards, 
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it could not argue with this logic 
built upon its own premises. 

The Little Rock school board and 
Superintendent Blossom found that 
they were in no position even to solicit 
or accept proffers of assistance from 
others to establish a climate for disci 
pline and order. A staff reporter for 
the Washington Post and Times Her 
ald, Richard L. Lyons, last September 
30 reported an interview with Su- 
perintendent Blossom. He says he 
suggested to Blossom that by their 
silence it appeared that business and 
civic leaders of Little Rock were let- 
ting school officials carry the 
alone. Blossom said this wasn't so. 
“He said,” Lyons wrote, “he had re 
ceived offers of supporting resolu 
tions or supporting statements from 
Little Rock organizations, but sug 
gested they be withheld.” 


Leaders of the PTA sought ways 
to help. The order was for the PTA 
to keep hands off. Student leaders be- 
lieved they could themselves create 
a climate of peace and order within 
their school. The student council was 
ordered not to discuss the matter. 
Leaders of the Chamber of Commerce 
proffered their assistance, but were 
put off. Business men sought to help, 
but were told not to meddle. An 
energetic minister sent members of 
his congregation out to ring door- 
bells to secure signatures of support 
for the school officials. The response 
was enthusiastic. However, it was not 
long until the minister received a 
phone call from a_ high-ranking 
school official firmly ordering him 
to “slow down.” Human relations 
groups such as the Arkansas Council 
on Human Relations and the Urban 
League of Greater Little Rock were 
ready to aid in any possible way, but 
long before September Dr. Blossom 
had made it clear their help was not 
wanted. Neither within the student 
body nor in the community as a 
whole did school authorities seek to 
rally support for creating order with- 
in the school so as to secure the ex- 
peditious removal of troops. 

The most effective means the 
school board has had from the be- 
ginning to recreate order at Central 
High has been the power to secure 
federal court injunctions against spe- 
cific adults or pupils who were in- 
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terfering with its plan. Once an in 
junction was secured, contempt of 
court charges could be placed against 
anyone disrupting the school by racial 
incidents. It was an injunction that 
forced Governor Faubus to remove 
troops from Central High. It was this 
procedure which the school 
at Hoxie, Arkansas, successfully used 
in the summer of 1955 to halt inter 
ference with its desegregation plan. 

The same procedure was successful 
in bringing peace to the high school 
at Clinton, Tennessee, when it was 
faced with racial disorders in the fall 
of 1956. After the school board’s in 
effective coping with turmoil for sev- 
eral months the students were finally 
called together in the auditorium for 
an assembly. There Anderson County 
Attorney Eugene L. Joyce told the 
students he was “here in my official 
capacity to tell you how you must 
act as long as you are a student in 
this school, but not to tell you how 
to think or what to believe.” 

Joyce then read the federal judge's 
injunction in full and explained it 
to the students. He said the injunc- 
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tion was “enforceable in unmistak- 
able language, whether you are a 
minor or an adult, whether you 


are inside or outside the building.” 
He told the students the school board 
had assured the principal of its sup- 
port in the expulsion of students 
guilty of misconduct, and when such 
misconduct was considered a viola- 
tion of the injunction, the case would 
be turned over to the FBI for investi- 
gation. He further told the students 
that “uncalled for provocations will 
be dealt with swiftly and harshly.” 
Order came to Clinton. 


The Little Rock school officials 
were aware of this procedure. They 
had been urged to begin seeking in- 
junctions against specific individuals 
as early as the spring of 1957 when 
open defiance became apparent. The 
trouble was that to follow this course 
would have been to deny the whole 
basis of their approach to the school 
problem: maximum avoidance. This 
they could not bring themselves to 
do. 

Having presented its program to 
the community on the basis of max- 
imum avoidance of having Negro 
pupils in white schools, the Little 
Rock school board again found itself 
helpless to stand against the tactics 
of the extremist segregationists. On 








the board more 
bowed to the disrupters of its plan 
by asking the United States District 
Court to postpone integration in 
Little Rock public Com 
plained the school board: “The Dis 
trict now finds itself in a most dif 
ficult position in providing satisfac 
tory education for its pupils. It 
the responsibility of operating 
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has 
unde1 
the phase plan of integration as di- 
rected by this Court, and yet it has 
no power to enforce the provisions 
of the plan.” Indeed the school board 
was in a most difficult position, but 
it was not due to lack of power. The 
board’s own plan had been carried 
to its logical conclusion by militant 
segregationists. Apart from denying 
its whole approach to the Supreme 
Court decision it 
potently submit 
There are those who seek to blame 
Little Rock’s school troubles this past 
school year either on the bete 
Orval E. Faubus, or on that nebu- 
lously defined thing called “lack of 
leadership.” They overlook the fact 
that Governor Faubus has not di- 
rectly interfered with the operation 
of the schools since September 20 
when he obeyed a federal court o1 
der to cease. They further overlook 
the fact that civic, business, and stu- 
dent leaders have consistently been 
rebuffed by the school officials in 
every attempt to furnish leadership 
Strangely overlooked is the fact that 
the primary responsibility and means 
for creating order have always been 
in the hands of the school board itself 
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Little Rock is a portent of things 
to come in the South when an ap- 
proach to the school integration 
problem is made on the basis of max- 
imum avoidance. Little Rock is the 
logical conclusion of an approach 
which translates a court decision that 
“separate educational facilities are 
inherently unequal” into the ques- 
tion of how to maintain a dual 
school system in which the fewest 
number of Negroes will be required 
to enter white schools. 

Little Rock should remind the 
South that a school board which 
from the beginning asks itself the 
wrong question should not be ex- 
pected in the end to come up with 
the right answer. 
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PROGRESS 
Along the Potomac 


by DAVID C. WILLIAMS 


_ DECADES ago airplane designers 

spoke of the speed equal to that 
of sound in air as a “sound barrier.” 
The closer they pushed airplane 
speeds to this limit, the more the 
problems of stress and _ vibration 
seemed to multiply. If an airplane 
ever reached this “barrier,” some 
thought, it might simply disintegrate, 
pulled apart by titanic and uncon- 
trollable forces. Jet airplanes now 
cross this once-dreaded barrier every 
day. Not all the problems are solved, 
of course—there are occasional tragic 
accidents which make the headlines. 
But these are infrequent incidents 
in the course of the bold exploration 
of a new frontier for human enter- 
prise. 

Bold in technology, Americans are 
often timid about social innovations. 
Thus it is not surprising that the 
majority of Southerners view the end 
of segregation as a sort of human 
“sound barrier,” at which their whole 
way of life will fall apart. 

Perhaps they have not studied with 
the care it deserves one Southern city 
which has passed through this barrier 
in recent years—the city of Washing- 
ton. As the nation’s capital, Wash- 
ington draws people from all over 
the country, but its solid core is 
Southern in outlook. Moreover, it has 
a higher ratio of Negroes than any 
other Southern city: 46 per cent now, 
with the 50 per cent mark expected 
in 1960. Yet it has made the break 
with its segregationist past with little 
trouble. 

It has done so in large part be- 
cause events have moved so rapidly 
and decisively. Recently a member 
of the Washington school board, 
looking back over the experience of 
school desegregation, remarked that 
hindsight had fully confirmed the 
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wisdom of making the change imme- 
diate and total, rather than indulging 
in token or gradual integration. He 
confirmed in human terms what engi- 
neers long ago observed about ma- 
chines. If there is a critical speed at 
which a machine vibrates danger- 
ously, it should be accelerated right 
through that speed without pausing. 
So managed, the deadly vibrations 
never have time to build up to 
destructive magnitude. 

Here is a list of what desegregation, 
and the beginnings of integration, 
have meant to Washington: 

RESTAURANTS, HOTELS, AND THE- 
ATERS: The change most appreciated 
by the average adult Negro is that he 
can go into any restaurant, any hotel, 
any theater with confidence and.with- 
out fear of discourtesy. The trans- 
formation in this field has been 
complete. Indeed, many restaurant 
proprietors, conscious of a large po 
tential market now open to them, go 
out of their way to make Negro cus- 
tomers welcome. 

This does not mean that the res- 
taurants are crowded with Negroes. 
For many years Negroes had to bring 
their lunches to work or buy them 
at drug stores to eat elsewhere. These 
habits persist, even among those who 
could afford “sit-down” meals. Negro 
government workers, of course, gen- 
erally have lunch in the inexpensive, 
unsegregated government cafeterias. 
For the others, restaurant eating is 
still a special treat, not an everyday 
occasion. 

VOLUNTARY ORGANIZATIONS: For the 
minority of Negroes who have the 
opportunity to benefit from it, de- 
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segregation of the professional socie- 
ties, with all it has meant in terms of 
opportunities for self-improvement 
by the exchange of ideas and infor- 
mation, has been a richly rewarding 
experience. In 1946 the American In- 
stitute of Architects, Metropolitan 
Chapter, admitted its first Negro. In 
1951 the District Nurses Association 
opened membership to Negroes. One 
by one the other professional socie- 
ties have fallen into line, and the 
last major hold-out, the Bar Associa- 
tion, seems likely to capitulate at any 
moment. 

Negro and white Parent-Teacher 
Associations, before the integration 
of the schools, were often in bitter 
conflict as the need to _ transfer 
from white to Negro use 
arose in one neighborhood after an 
other. Now they are fully integrated, 
and direct their joint energies to the 
improvement of the school system. 


The Catholic churches are fully 
integrated, but, as yet, only a handful 
of the Protestant 
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churches are. 


ScHOOLS: In a recent report, a lead- 
ing white school official of Washing 
ton described the desegregation of 
the schools as “a miracle of social ad- 
justment.” It has worked out best, as 
one might expect, among the chil- 
dren themselves. There has been no 
apparent discrimination against Ne- 
gro teachers. Before amalgamating 
with the white teachers’ union, the 
former Negro teachers’ union set 
aside a fund of $1,000 to fight any 
such case. The fund has never been 
touched. 


Such strains as there are seem most 
evident in the upper levels of the 
administrative hierarchy, and arise in 
large part from the unreadiness of 
many Negro administrators for the 
competitive situation into which they 
were suddenly thrust. The old Negro 
system was highly regimented. Promo- 
tion went to those who would peac- 
ably take orders from above, not to 
those with initiative. The official 
produced by this system finds himself 
at a disadvantage in the power-strug- 
gle at the upper levels, a struggle 
intensified because the merger of 
the white and Negro systems result- 
ed in a grossly over-stuffed admin- 
istration superstructure. As_ things 
now look, there seems certain to be 
a growing preponderance of white 
officials in the posts with real power. 
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Some thoughtful observers are con- 
cerned by the long-range implica- 
tions of the “four-track” system which 
has been adopted—the division of 
students into four groups, according 
to ability. They fear that the top- 
most track will remain largely white, 
with the “talented tenth” of the 
Negroes who achieve it tending to 
become separated from their own peo- 
ple, while Negroes will predominate 
heavily in the lowest track, together 
with the children of white parents 
too poor or ignorant to insist upon 
an adequate education for their 
children. 


The impression one gets is of a 
school system decently but not im 
aginatively run, a system which, if 
it fails to rise to the unique chal- 
lenge with which it is faced, may find 
itself slipping gradually but irresist- 
ibly backward. While the standards 
of the old Negro division were de- 
plorably low, those of the white sys- 
tem hardly mediocrity. 
Both systems suffered from a high de- 
gree of inbreeding, with teachers and 
administrators coming from the 
Washington and having little 
or no experience elsewhere. Much 
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will depend upon the caliber and 
breadth of experience of the new 
superintendent the school board is in 
the process of selecting. 


Housinc: For the white citizens of 
the District of Columbia, the rapid 
change in the character of neighbor- 
hoods in recent years has been the 
most trying experience. Washington 
has never had the equivalent of a 
Harlem; Negroes have traditionally 
lived in most parts of the city, often 
in the same neighborhoods as white 
people. But in the past few years a 
checkerboard pattern of all-Negro 
neighborhoods has begun to estab- 
lish itself, accelerated by the dramatic 
population shifts within the city. 
Negroes have been moving into the 
city from the South; few have settled 
outside, the Maryland and 
Virginia suburbs are virtually closed 
to them. Meanwhile the white migra- 
tion to the suburbs has been heavy, 
as in other cities. A further source 
of instability has been the execution 
of long overdue slum clearance proj- 
ects, with their inevitable relocation 
of the former slum dwellers in other 
parts of the city. Negro as well as 
white property-owners have com- 
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plained bitterly that the newcomers 
lower the standards of the neighbor 
hoods into which they move. 

Washington's Negro citizens and 
their organizations are keenly aware 
of this problem. It arises in part, they 
feel, because city services tend to be 
less good in Negro or mixed neigh 
borhoods than in white, and city 
regulations are more laxly enforced. 
They believe that services and the 
enforcement of standards will 
be improved according to the de- 
gree that the residents of the neigh 
borhood affected can make their in- 
fluence felt with the city govern- 
ment. In this respect, the integration 
of the competing neighborhood asso- 
ciatitons, white and Negro, into a 
single strong organization would be a 
big step forward. Negroes are con 
scious also of the need for education 
and self-improvement so that the 
newcomers, many of them unused to 
their new responsibilities either as 
home-owners or home-renters, will 
maintain better standards 

There is good reason to believe that 
the normal tide of migration to the 
suburbs has been swelled substantial- 
ly by people who are moving out to 
escape the new patterns of Washing- 
ton life, which they resent. There 
are some who fear that this flight to 
the suburbs will approach the pro- 
portions of a panic evacuation. There 
are encouraging signs, however, that 
the peak of the migration may have 
passed, as the difficulties of trans- 
portation increase and the attractions 
of living close to one’s place of em- 
ployment are felt. 
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EMPLOYMENT: The most burning 
grievance of Washington Negroes re- 
mains the lack of employment oppor- 
tunities, particularly in _ private 
enterprise. The federal government is 
(and has been for the past two dec- 
ades) the fairest as well as_ the 
biggest employer in the city. Typists 
and stenographers are sure of jobs 
for the asking. Above these grades, 
the problem is one of matching 
qualified Negroes with appropriate 
openings. But this problem is solved 
daily, except in a dwindling number 
of old-line departments which main- 


tain, contrary to government policy, 
an effective color bar. 

In private employment, the out 
look is much bleaker. Both unions 
and employers have put up stubborn 
resistance to the employment of Neé 
Virtually 
all the skilled building trades unions 
relus¢ 


groes beyond menial jobs 


to accept Negro apprentices 
Only two years ago the opposition 
of the transit union to accepting 
Negroes as bus and streetcar drivers 
was broken, and has led to the open 
ing of job opportunities in the other 
public utilities. 


By pressure and by persuasion, new 
opportunities being made for 
Negroes, but the problem remains 
grave. Victor R. Daly, minority 
groups consultant of the U.S. Employ- 
ment Service in the District of 
Columbia, recently reminded his 
fellow-citizens that “there are cur 
rently 3,000 Negro boys in Washing 
ton between the ages of 16 and 19 
who are out of school and out of 
work.” Pointing out the obvious 
linkage with the city’s much-publi- 
cized outbreak of juvenile crime, he 
said: 

“An overwhelming majority of the 
purse-snatchings, the and 
other assaults taking place by night 
in the streets of Washington are com- 
mitted by Negroes . Take a walk 
into the police court any Monday 
morning and you will be impressed 
by two startling actualities: besides 
the fact that the overwhelming ma 
jority of those charged with street 
crimes are non-whites, you will be 
amazed by the youthfulness of 
defendants 
be the prevailing age. 


are 


yokings, 


these 
Seventeen to 23 seems to 
“Violence in the streets is 
more indefensible than it is deplor- 
able. Yet much of this 
be averted by the untried process of 
putting pa of the potential law- 
breakers to work.” 

Washington's patterns of racial dis- 
crimination have tended, even in the 
past, to be genteel rather than vio- 
lent, and the community was deeply 
shocked last year when the local chap- 
ter of the N.A.A.C.P. pressed charges 
against the police for brutal treat 
ment of Negroes, and insisted upon 
a hearing before Washington’s “may- 
ors,” the District Commissioners, who 
dismissed the charges. There were 


even 


crime could 
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many who felt this N.A.A.C.P. move 
was an error in tactics. There certain 
ly is discrimination by the police, but 
it seems to be discrimination in favor 
of white people rather than against 
Negroes. In this highly political city, 


the police have learned to assume 
that any reasonably well-dressed 
white man may be the friend of some 
Congressman, and consequently han- 
dle him with care. On the other hand, 
the chances are that the average Ne- 
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gro has no such connections, and he 
tends to be treated accordingly. 

Indirectly, this painful incident 
seems to have had good consequences 
The Commissioners, intensely em- 
barrassed at having to hold the hear 
ings at all, realized the need for some 
public body to which such grievances 
could be referred rather than coming 
directly to them. Accordingly, they 
have recently established a “Council 
on Human Relations” to promote 
equality of employment opportunity 
and the observance of good human re 
lations among the citizens of Wash- 
ington. In terms of powers and staff, 
the new body leaves much to be de 
sired, but it is at 

On the whole—and thoughtful 
Southerners may find a good deal of 
comfort in this—desegregation in 
Washington, well below the Mason 
Dixon line, has taken place without 
the disasters which many people pre- 
dicted. It is true that, for the most 
part, the frontiers of genuine integra- 
tion still lie ahead, but they 
being penetrated by 
school, by the members of profes- 
sional societies at their meetings, 
and by PTA's working together 
interracially. 


least a beginning 


are daily 
children at 


History may provide some lessons 
for the future. To gain perspective, 
I consulted some of Washington's 
senior Negro. citizens—men and 
women whose memories extend back 
beyond the glacial age of race rela- 
tions which began with the Wilson 
Administration and its infusion of 
Southern customs. Distance in time 
lends enchantment, just as does dis- 
tance in space. Nevertheless, the pi 
ture of pre-World War I days that 
comes through is of a freer and fuller 
life than Negroes enjoyed here be- 
tween the two World Wars, perhaps 
than they enjoy now. In the small, 
provincial city of 50 years ago, Ne- 
groes not only patronized the best 
restaurants and theaters, but lived 
side by side with their white neigh- 
bors and in many instances shared 
their social and family lives. 

As things stand now, we may be in 
sight of re-establishing this pattern 
for an educated and well-to-do minor- 
ity here in Washington. Can it 
be re-established throughout today’s 
much larger city? It is at least heart- 
ening that the question before Wash- 
ington is no longer whether there 
shall be integration but how much. 
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A Movement ' 
In Search of a Party 


by CURRIN V. SHIELDS 


Party 
midway the de- 
feat it suffered in 1956 and the bat- 
tle it must fight two years from now. 
Is the Democratic Party preparing 
for victory in the 1960 Presidential 
race, or for its third disastrous defeat 
in a decade? 

In 1956 the Democrats not only re- 
tained control of the Congress, but 
strengthened their grip. In recent 
years Democratic candidates for lo- 
cal and state offices have scored some 
impressive victories at the polls. Tra 
ditionally Republican like 
Maine and Kansas have Demo 
cratic governors; Wisconsin elected a 
Democratic Senator for the first time 
in a quarter of a And the 
Democrats have made some striking 
gains in the 
the past few years 


the Democratic 


’ | ‘HIS YEAR 
stands 


between 


states 


now 


century. 


state legislatures during 

But these results are not indicative 
of the Party's fortunes as a national 
political movement The White 
House is the first prize in American 
politics. In the last nation-wide test 
of public support, the Democratic 
Party failed as never before in recent 
times to win for its candidates the 
confidence of the American elector- 
ate. In 1956 the Stevenson-Kefauver 
slate lost by a greater margin than 
marked the Democratic defeat in 
1952. The Eisenhower-Nixon ticket 
polled almost 10 million more votes 
than the Democratic slate—a victory 
comparable in popular votes only to 
Franklin D. Roosevelt's landslide 
triumph over Alf Landon in 1936. 
In 1956 the Democratic Party suffered 
its worst defeat at the polls in a 
generation. 

This setback was readily explained 
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by indulgent friends of the Party 
Some that the demi-divine 
personality of Dwight D. Eisenhower 
accounted for the sweep: the election 
was a personality contest without any 
party the voters just 
liked the general with a genial smile 
and simple manner. Others offered 
the stock arguments that the Repub- 
licans had all the advantages of press 
and money. Nine out of ten voters 
read daily newspapers which support- 
ed the Republican ticket. The Re- 
publicans spent dollars where the 
Democrats spent dimes. You can’t 
win, so the lament runs, when an 
opulent opposition dominates the 
press and other mass communication 
media. A few hard-bitten politicos 
who learned their trade back in the 
Depression claim that the Democrats 
can win only when people are 
hungry. People vote their pocket- 
books, and the American people are 
still living too high on the hog to 
vote Democratic. But just wait. 


claimed 


significance; 


There may be some truth in each 
of these explanations. But in past 
elections Democratic candidates have 
defeated glamorous Republicans who 
enjoyed the lion’s share of press sup- 
port and campaign funds. And Dem- 
ocrats have defeated Republicans 
when times were good, just as they 
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have lost when times were bad. The 
record suggests that it is unrealistic 
to explain a political loss solely in 
terms of the opposition’s strength 
What these ready 
ignore is the nature of the Demo- 
cratic Party itself. For a realistic ex 
planation of the Party's gross failure 
at the Presidential level, we must 
consider, along with the strength of 
the Republicans, the weakness of the 
Democrats. 
Is the 


explanations 


present character of the 
Democratic Party attuned to the 
realities of American political life 
today? An affirmative answer would 
be difficult to justify. 

In 1932 a desperate nation gambled 
that Franklin D. Roosevelt would be 
more likely than Herbert Hoover to 
cure the nation’s ills. F.D.R. forged 
a Party that displayed such superior- 
ity in leadership, organization, and 
program that it amassed 
tories at the polls. 

But since 1932 many 
changes in the nature of American 
political life have occurred. The na 
tion we know today is much different 
from the one our parents knew in 
the decade before the Great De 
pression. Subtle but definite changes, 
stimulated by the crises of depression 
and war, have altered the nature of 
our politics 


great vi 


remarkable 


These new facts of Amer 
ican political life bear directly on the 
recent fortunes of the 
Party. 


Democratic 


While the Republican Party has 
undergone a major transformation in 
recent years, the Democratic Party 
has failed to adjust to the novel po- 
litical scene of the present. The 1956 
election underscored the outmoded 
character of the Democratic Party. 

The Democrats have traditionally 
relied on the votes from Democratic 
strongholds—the “solid South” and 
the big cities—to win Presidential 
elections. As a consequence, conserva- 
tive Southerners and machine poli 
ticians from populous metropolitan 
centers have occupied high places in 
Party councils. But under present- 
day circumstances a Democratic 
Party dominated by Southern Demo 
crats and big city bosses cannot win 
a national election. 


In recent years the Democratic 


ly 





Party has suffered from a poverty of 
what Harry Truman once called 
“tall leadership.” The Democrats 
have had some able spokesmen in 
Adlai Stevenson, Estes Kefauver, Paul 
Douglas, Hubert Humphrey, and 
others. But without a Democrat in 
the White House, control of the 
Party has gravitated to the Demo- 
cratic leadership in Congress, repre- 
sented by Sam Rayburn in the House 
and Lyndon Johnson in the Senate, 
both Texans. In fact the Southern 
Democrats now dominate the Party 
to an extent far out of proportion 
either to their electoral importance 
or their influence on the Party's 
fortunes. 

After the 1954 elections the Con- 
gressional committee chairmanships, 
along with control of both houses, 
passed from Republican to Demo- 
cratic hands. Because of the seniority 
rule, most chairmanships went to 
Southerners who represent “safe” 
Democratic constituencies—in most 
cases men who have displayed some- 
thing less than enthusiastic support 
for the Party program that Adlai 


Stevenson and Estes Kefauver talked 
about during the 1956 campaign 


In short, in recent years the Demo- 
cratic leadership has been something 
less than “tall.” The rich legacy of 
popular favor the Party inherited 
from the Roosevelt and Truman Ad- 
ministrations has been dissipated by 
inept and irresponsible Congression- 
al leadership. The Congressional 
leaders have temporized with the 
Party's program to placate Southern- 
ers who claim the Democratic label 
but would be found in the right 
wing of the Republican Party if 
they lived in any other section of the 
country. The Congressional leaders 
have failed to support programs for 
which Democratic candidates received 
a popular mandate jn.elections. 

What does this mean? The Demo- 
crats, by winning Congressional elec- 
tions without the Presidency, make 
enactment of many features of the 
Party program virtually impossible. 
Yet by failing to carry through on 
Party promises, the Party loses even 
more electoral support throughout 
the country, making victory in a na- 
tional election more unlikely. 

The 1956 election returns showed 
a significant trend in American vot- 
ing patterns: the Democratic Party's 
losses were heaviest in the traditional 
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Democratic strongholds, and _ the 
Party’s gains were greatest among 
voters who more often than not have 
voted Republican. 


If the 1956 returns mean anything, 
the South is no longer either solid 
or Democratic. That year the Demo- 
cratic Presidential slate received a 
larger percentage of the popular vote 
in Indiana than in Louisiana, in 
Ohio than in Virginia, in Pennsyl- 
vania than in Florida, in Michigan 
than in Texas, in Minnesota than in 
South Carolina. Moreover, the de- 
clining importance of the South in 
a national election is a matter of 
simple arithmetic. The popular and 
electoral votes in the Southern states 
are a minor portion of the national 
total. In every Presidential election 
in this century when the Demo- 
crats won—with one exception—they 
could have won without the South; 
when they have lost, they carried the 
South. The exception was Wilson's 
first election, when a third party 
movement split the Republican vote 
enough so that a Democrat won an 
electoral vote plurality with a minor- 
ity of popular votes. 


The 1948 elections most clearly 
revealed that the Democrats do not 
need the South to win the Presi- 
dency. That year Harry S. Truman 
lost Mississippi, Louisiana, Alabama, 
and South Carolina to the States’ 
Rights candidate, but still won— 
even though New York and Pennsyl- 
vania went Republican. The mathe- 
matical fact is that the Presidential 
candidate who carries a majority of 
the populous states like New York, 
Pennsylvania, Illinois, and Ohio can 
win the office; if he fails to carry 
them, he loses, regardless of the 
South. Those four states alone have 
nearly half the 266 electoral votes 
required to win a Presidential race. 
Add nine other states outside the 
South—California, Michigan, New 
Jersey, Massachusetts, Indiana, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, lowa, and Con- 
necticut—and there are enough elec- 
toral votes for victory in a national 
election. 


The conclusion is clear that while 
the Democratic Party cannot win a 
Presidential election with the leader- 
ship of conservative Southerners tied 


to special interests like the oil in- 
dustry or beholden to groups like 
the White Citizens Councils, it can 
win without them— if it carries the 
populous states outside the South. 

But these states the Democrats 
cannot win by depending on the 
machine politicians, anymore than 
they can win in the South by depend- 
ing on Dixiecrats for support. The 
days are gone when the big city 
machines can roll up huge major- 
ities, swinging pivotal states into the 
Democratic column. 

It is significant that in the 1956 
elections the Democratic gains were 
greatest in the Western and farm 
ing states where Democrats have not 
before been either strong or well 
organized. That year the Democratic 
ticket increased its share of the popu- 
lar vote in 14 of the 22 states west 
of the Mississippi River. For example, 
in California, Oregon, and Washing 
ton, and in Iowa, Kansas, and 
Nebraska, Stevenson ran _ stronger 
and Eisenhower weaker than in 1952 

At the same time, Democratic 
losses were heaviest in the older in- 
dustrial states with large metropol- 
itan population centers, traditional 
strongholds of the party machines. 
Stevenson's popular vote fell off five 
per cent in Illinois and New York; 
in New Jersey, eight per cent. Cook 
County in Illinois (Chicago area) was 
carried by a Republican Presidential 
candidate for the first time in a 
generation. 

What this trend reveals is that the 
big city bosses are no longer able 
to deliver votes as they did in the 
past, and that the Democratic Party's 
new sources of strength are outside 
the big cities as well as outside the 
South. Why the bosses can no longer 
deliver votes is clear: the historic 
bases of machine politics—immi- 
grants and patronage—are gradually 
disappearing from American life. 
The machine politician who makes a 
profession of buying and selling po- 
litical influence is being displaced 
from his niche in our society. 

Furthermore, the domination of 
politics by paid professionals is being 
determinedly challenged by a new 
type of politician with a new type of 
political organization. The abun- 
dance of American life has created 
a new leisure class, a class which em- 
braces most American families. To- 
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day the “common” citizen has the in- 
dependence and the competence, as 
well as the leisure, to engage in po- 
litical activity. Just as important, so 
does his wife. This has made possible 
a new style of political organ- 
ization, manned by emancipated 
housewives, those beneficiaries of the 
many labor-saving gadgets which 
adorn the American home; by busi- 
ness and professional people who can 
now afford to spend some of their 
time in pursuits other than pecu- 
niary; by employees whose unions 
have won for them, and others, the 
highest standard of living in history, 
with paid holidays and vacations as 
well as a 40 hour—or less—work 
week. Plain citizens, men and women 
who even a generation ago could not 
have afforded the luxury of spending 
time on public affairs, are now play- 
ing ever-expanding roles in Ameri 
can politics. 

This new type of political organ- 
ization differs markedly from the old 
style machine. The private citizens 
who run it cannot be bought, bull- 
dozed, or blackmailed. They can take 
politics or leave it alone; the oppor- 
tunity to withdraw and move on to 


other frontiers of community experi 
ence is always present. But to the ex 
tent that the members believe in the 
purpose of the organization, they vol- 
untarily support it with their time 


To the extent that they 
a responsible role in con- 
ducting the organization's affairs, 
they voluntarily contribute their 
energy and talent. The bond which 
holds them together is ideological: 
shared attitudes about how the po- 
litical issues of the day should be 
settled. Politics for them is a means, 
not an end in itself. 


and money. 
can play 


It is in these new style political 
organizations scattered throughout 
the cities and suburbs of this country 
that the vitality among Democrats 
is found More and more the 
amateur politicians who run_ these 
unofficial, voluntary organizations 
select the candidates, raise the 
money, and run the campaigns, often 
in contest with the regular party of- 
ficials, the old-guard political hacks, 
and the professional public relations 
men in the hire of special interests. 
It is on this citizens’ movement 
among Democrats, rather than on 
the Southern Democrats and 
that the for Demo 
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cratic victory in a national election 
now depends. This movement is in 
search of a new Democratic Party 

a Party with a new type of leadership 
and organization, and most impera 
tively, a Party with a new type of 
program. 

The Democratic Party now lacks a 
program adequate to meet the cur- 
rent political needs of the American 
people. Strictly speaking, the Party 
has no program at all. 

The practice is long standing in 
American politics for candidates to 
take the lead in delineating the main 
lines of party programs. In 1956 the 
Democratic candidates for House 
and Senate offices cam 
paigned on issues of interest to their 
constituents. They talked in concrete 
terms about such matters as public 
power, farm supports, aid to educa 
tion, and civil rights. But the pro- 
posals were those of the candidates. 
When Adlai Stevenson and Estes 
Kefauver talked about such issues, 
the voters knew that other Demo- 
cratic leaders opposed the stands 
taken by the Party's titular heads 

The failure of the Democratic 
Party to present the voters with an 
alternative to the Republicans’ rec- 
ord on the issues is much more ser- 
ious than a lack of agreement among 
Democratic leaders about questions 
of public policy. The programs of- 
fered by the candidates, including 
the Presidential slate, lacked vision 
in coping with the critical problems 
of our time. 

The Democrats, psychologically 
still living off the heritage of the 
Roosevelt-Truman Administrations, 
tried to peddle old stuff. The 
F.D.R. formula worked so well for 
so long that the Democrats con- 
tinued to offer the American people 
more warmed-over, watered-<down 
New Deal. They appealed to the 
voters to remember the past achieve- 
ments of the Party, and to have confi- 
dence in the ability of Democrats to 
extend and improve New Dealish 
policies, even though virtually every 
successful New Deal reform has now 
been accepted in principle by the 
Republican leadership. 


necessarily 


This backward-looking approach 
ignores present-day needs. The Dem 
ocrats have failed to appreciate that 
the problems of our day 
not the same as the problems of 20 


are simply 


years ago. What deeply disturbs vot 
ers now are today’s issues, not the 
old issues of the New Deal era. For 
example, in our post-war economy 
there are many unresolved problems, 
some of which dangerously threaten 
the nation’s economic health. Cer 
tainly our “prosperity,” given the in 
equitable distribution of the national 
income, is not what the 
people could enjoy in this land of 
abundance. 
bold programs to increast 
sumer purchasing power and 
mote fuller employment, the 
crats have 
away at minor 
epted policies 


American 


jut instead of fashioning 
new con 
pro 
Demo 
tinker 


improvements im ac 


been content to 


What exactly is the Democratic 
Party program for assuring that every 
citizen shall receive adequate health 
care without an exorbitant price tag? 
What is the Democratic Party pro 
gram for stamping out the growing 
traffic 
combating the expanding problems 
of juvenile delinquency? For securing 
the prospect of worthwhile and dig 
nified lives for our aged? For 
viding adequate treatment for the 
increasing number of mentally ill? 
For establishing more and better rec 
reational facilities for sports-minded 
Americans? For improving the qual 
ity of instruction in our schools and 
colleges? For eliminating racial and 
religious discrimination in American 
life? For utilizing to the optimum 
for public benefit the country’s scarce 
water resources? For ending the trag 
edies of floods and forest For 
clearing from the American scene the 
slums which blight lives as well as 
cities? For these and many othe! 
problems, the Democratic Party, as 
a national movement, has no pro 
gram at all, let alone a challenging 
one with broad popular appeal. 


in drugs and narcotics? For 


pro 


fires? 


The Party's record in foreign pol 
icy has been as dismal as in domestic 
policy, even though in our relations 
with other countries the security as 
well as the welfare of the American 
nation are at stake. The Republican 
Administration, with President Eisen- 





hower’s lack of leadership and Secre 
tary Dulles’ lack of judgment, has 
been permitted to dissipate the store 
of world friendship and respect this 
country earned under the aegis of 
Wilson, Roosevelt, and Truman 
While the Administration has al- 
ienated our old friends and antagon 
ized our potential friends, and has 
allowed the Soviet Union to expand 
its influence—moral as well as polit- 
ical and military—throughout the 
world, the Democrats have reacted to 
the amazing succession of failures 
with little more than nagging, carp- 
ing complaint. 

Where is the Democratic Party pro 
gram for the international control 
of atomic energy? For converting the 
world’s resources from military to 
peaceful pursuits? For promoting in 
ternational understanding and coop 
eration through the United Nations? 
For aiding the underdeveloped areas 
of the world to eliminate poverty, 
disease, and strife? For relieving the 
tensions in the troubled areas of 
Africa, the Near East, and the Far 
East? For liquidating the imperial 
domination of native peoples? For 
seeking out a fresh and sense-making 
approach in our relations with the 
Soviet Union? To the Administra- 
tion’s bungling and standpatism, the 
Democratic Party has advanced as an 
alternative no constructive program 
for resolving the international crises 
of our time. 

It is time, in this interlude follow- 
ing defeat, for the Democrats to re- 
think the role of a political party as 
an inventor and promoter of solu- 
tions to political problems, and for 
the Democratic Party to adopt a for- 
ward-looking, creative approach in 
formulating a program which serves 
the current needs of the American 
people—the needs of the Fifties, not 
the Thirties. 

With a Party offering an imagina- 
tive program for meeting the critical 
problems confronting the American 
people, a Party democratically struc- 
tured and responsibly led, the Demo- 
crats could enter the 1960 contest 
relying on their strength rather than 
on the opposition’s weakness. Per- 
haps then the Democrats would not 
continue to remain out of the main 
political business in our national life, 
as the Republicans did during the 
recent era when their Party was so 
out of tune with the political times. 
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OUR CULTURAL CRISIS 


by FRANK THOMPSON 


A today is confronted by a 
many-sided challenge. The dan- 
ger is not that we will fail to respond 
to the challenge symbolized by the 
Soviet Sputniks and economic offen- 
sive in Asia and Africa. The dange1 
is rather that we will respond only to 
certain the challenge and 
neglect others. 

The challenge to our military se- 
curity is great; it must be met with 
more courage and imagination than 
we have yet demonstrated. But in 
meeting this challenge and the re- 
lated challenge of scientific educa- 
may overlook the broader 
crisis confronting not only the United 
States but Western civilization itself 
That broader crisis is a cultural crisis 

one involving economics, art, and 
religion, as well as military security. 

There are ominous signs that the 
present crisis is forcing America to 
become a Rome rather than an Ath- 
ens. There are many Americans who 
see clearly the need of legions of 
armed men, but who fail to see the 
need of a broad general education 
in the humanities. There are many 
Americans who see the need of mis 
siles, but who fail to see that the ulti- 
mate validity of national defense 
depends upon the values we defend 
rather than the technology of de- 
fense. There are many people who 
see the need of military and political 
allies, but who fail to see the signifi- 
cance of cultural exchange in art, 
music, and drama. 

The Administration is cutting back 
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its education program while giving 
us bigger and better missiles, high 
ways, and post offices. Now it is talk 
ing about trips to the moon. Recently 
13 members of the House Education 
and Labor Committee the 
President asking, “Which is more 
important, Mr. President, adequate 
classrooms or chrome-trimmed lette 
chutes?” Highways, moon trips, mis 
siles, and post offices are undoubtedly 
needed but it is time we put first 
things first, If we fail to keep ahead 
in education, to provide both quality 
in education and adequate facilities 
for study, we will be disastrously en- 
dangering our nation’s future. These 
things are more important than shiny 
new post offices and multi-lane 
highways. 

I find myself in agreement with 
Dr. Henry Heald, president of the 
Ford Foundation, who said recently 
that education and exercise of the 
mind are not luxuries but necessities. 
The race yoday is a race for political, 
economic, ‘scientific, and cultural su 
premacy. We must understand this 
before time runs out for us. 

The United States has become a 
military, economic, and _ political 
leader of the free world. The success 
of our leadership depends largely 
upon a proper balance between mate 
rial and non-material values in our 
daily lives, in our education, in the 
use of leisure time. We must not de- 
pend upon material wealth to main- 
tain world prestige; rather, our 
leadership must be firmly based upon 
an understanding of the people of 
the world and freedom of exchange 
of ideas. A mature, stable, and en- 
lightened government must have wis- 
dom which is infused with a deep 
humanism to command the respect 
of our allies, the allegiance of the 


wrote 
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uncommitted peoples, and the loyalty 
of our citizens. 

Many view the Russian Sputniks 
as a direct challenge to our leader- 
ship. Although many recognize the 
man-made moons of the Soviet Union 
as a technical challenge to our nation, 
I consider the real challenge to come 
from the rapid progress of the 
U.S.S.R. in education and its tradi 
tion in the promotion of the arts. 
European countries today continue 
the tradition of court patronage of 
the fine arts, making available art 
galleries and museums, opera and 
theater and extensive programs in the 
arts as a part of everyday life. These 
programs are considered to be a part 
of the education of every citizen 


During the first six of the ten 
grades in their primary-secondary 
schools, Soviet students take one hour 
of drawing and one hour of singing 
each week. Considerable time is also 
devoted to the handicrafts, and spe 
cial training and study opportunities 
are afforded artistically gifted youth 
In some of the larger cities of the 
U.S.S.R. there are special 11-year 
schools of music, art, and ballet 
Children selected each year to 
attend these schools which provide 
the academic education of the pri- 
mary-secondary schools plus rigorous 
education in the Tuition at 
these schools is free and so is board 
when necessary. 


are 


arts. 


The U. S. Office of Education re 
ports that the Soviet semi-professional 
schools, which occupy a position on 
the U.S.S.R. educational ladder be 
tween the primary-secondary school 
and the institution of higher learn 
ing, provide extensive and thorough 
art education. The report shows that 
of 3,425 such 197 are arts 
schools, 109 are music schools, 48 are 
creative and applied arts schools, 14 
theatrical schools, 15 choreographic 
schools, and 11 are movie industry 
and screen acting schools. The report 
also shows that there are more than 
50 institutions of higher education 
which offered art as a major course. 


schools, 


As with everything else in the 
U.S.S.R., the fine arts are intended 
to serve the aims of the Communist 
Party and have become a highly effec- 
tive instrument in the achievement 
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of the Party's approved objectives 
and policy. We know that any of the 
disciplines can become important in 
terms of the uses to which it is put 
The arts can either serve the cause 
of democracy or only wait upon our 
call. If we do not seek to develop an 
appreciation of the beauty of the arts, 
this phase of culture can become as 
able-bodied men on the 
unemployed list. The potential is 
there but the call to use is absent. 


useless as 


How can we develop greater in 
terest in the arts among our citizens? 
There are many approaches, and to 
me one of the most important moves 
we must make is to reach an agree 
ment on a positive program of activi 
ties. This program should accomplish 
certain objectives such as the develop 
ment of international the 
expansion of our knowledge and ap- 
preciation of the many different pat 
terns of culture throughout the 
world, and the extension to more of 
citizens of an opportunity to 
participate in widespread cultural 
activity 


relations, 


our 


The Humphrey-Thompson Act of 
1956 represents such a developing 
plan, and provides for the promotion 
and strengthening of international 
relations through cultural exchanges 
and participation in_ international 
fairs and festivals. 

Among other things this Act estab 
lishes a top-level federal committee 
concerned with the arts both abroad 
and at home. The new art committee 
serves in an advisory capacity to the 
Secretary of State, the President of 
the United States, the director of the 
United States Information Agency, 
and other leading officials. It also 
works with the Operations Coordi 
nating Board which is headed by 
Under Secretary of State Christian 
A. Herter, and with an inter-agency 
committee of top government offi 
including the Librarian of 
Congress, the Secretary of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, and the director 
of the National Gallery of Art. 

The overwhelming evidence that 
our art and our artists are having 
great success abroad as this nation’s 
good-will ambassadors is a source of 
deep gratification. This success is 
having a lasting effect in changing 
the picture held by the peoples of 
other countries of the dominant char- 
acter of the United States and its 


cials, 


Such evidence may be found, 
for instance, in a Manila newspaper 
report that “Asians by the thousands 
have modified their concept of Amer 
originally 
country after going through the beau 
tiful experience of listening to an 
American symphony 
hearing wise 


citizens 


ica as an materialistic 


orchestra or 
mouth 
American as William 


words from the 
of so native an 
Faulkner.” 
The “See It 
Columbia 
the triumphant Far Eastern tour of 
Marian Anderson showed many mil 
lions of Americans for the first time 


Now’ the 
Broadcasting System on 


report ot 


how this type of art program pro 


motes cultural understanding. The 
recent triumph of the 23-year old 
Texas pianist, Van Cliburn, who won 
the first prize in the Soviet Union's 
international Tchaikovsky piano 
competition, is also an outstanding 
example of the international lan 
guage of the arts and their tremen 
dous potential for promoting inter 
national cultural understanding 

The federal government, particu 
larly the Administration, must wake 
up immediately to the significance 
and importance of cultural and edu 
cational exchanges 
until recently Washington 
considered that brains, 
humanities, and _ the 
expendable 


Unfortunately 
olficials 
science, the 


arts were 


Keen observers in and out of gov 
ernment, federal officials, and the 
Congress are alarmed over Russian 
propaganda that depicts the U.S.S.R 
as the cradle of culture and the fine 
arts, and the U.S. government as un- 
concerned with the rich heritage of 
art and culture of Western civiliza 
tion. In many areas of the world a 
place of honor is given to leaders in 
the arts and intellectual fields. In 
those countries the artist is not called 
a long-hair, and the intellectual is 
not dismissed as an egghead. I am 
convinced the federal government 
must grasp this nettle because in 
many areas of the world we are con- 
sidered anti-intellectual and deficient 
in culture. I do not need to docu- 
ment the low esteem in which artists 
and intellectuals have long been held 
in this country. 


When Queen Elizabeth recently 





visited our country, both President 
Eisenhower and the Queen called for 
a pool of the best technological, scien- 
tific, and cultural brains in the West 
ern world to out-match the Russians. 
However, the columnist, Inez Robb, 
reported that the lists of those attend- 
ing the four glittering dinners at- 
tended by the Queen during her stay 
in Washington did not contain the 
name of the one person distinguished 
in the arts and sciences. According to 
Miss Robb, “military brass in enough 
fruit salad and gold braid to equip 
the whole Albanian army turned up 
at the state dinner at the White 
House and that given in Her Majes- 
ty’s honor at the Pan American 
Union by John Foster Dulles, Sec- 
retary of State, and Mrs. Dulles, and 
the luncheon given by Vice President 
Richard M. Nixon.” 

But this is only one side of Wash 
ington, the political side. Although 
the Administration swings between 
the extremes of campaigning 
against all “eggheads” and forming 
such groups as CASE—the Commit- 
tee of the Arts and Sciences for Eisen- 
hower—to help re-elect the President, 


two 


there are many in Washington who 


are charting a sounder course—a 
course consistent with our deepest 
and truest traditions of respect for 


learning and the arts. 


The American Council on Educa 
tion, which represents 140 
tional organizations and more than 
1,000 educational institutions, recent 
ly issued a statement declaring that 
“continued progress in the human- 
ites, the arts, and the social sciences, 
as well as in science and technology, 
is highly essential to our national 
survival and well-being.” 

The AFL-CIO has advised the 
Congress it is appalled by the Presi- 
dent’s failure to mention the class- 
room shortage in his plans for meeting 
the recession, and lists the educa- 
tional needs of the country in this 
order: 1) school construction; 2) 
teacher salary increases; 3) inclusion 
of the humanites as well as science in 
any federal scholarship program. At 
its recent national convention the 
AFL-CIO adopted a major policy 
declaration warning that “our na- 
tional and international needs call 
for trained people in the arts and 


educ a 
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humanities as well as the sciences. We 
need trained diplomats and econo- 
mists and political scientists and 
language experts as well as physicists 
and engineers.” 


Concurrent with action to meet the 
new scientific threat of the U.S.S.R. 
the Congress has taken the following 
steps to meet the Russian cultural 
challenge: 


e Appropriated more than $14 
million for U.S. participation in the 
Brussels World's Fair. 


e Enacted legislation sponsored by 
Senators Clinton Anderson = and 
Hubert Humphrey and myself, 
transferring the historic Patent OF- 
fice Building to the Smithsonian 
Institution to provide a permanent 
home of the century-old National 
Collection of Fine Arts, a National 
Portrait Gallery, and an important 
program of contemporary art 


e The Commission of Fine Arts, 
adopting a suggestion of mine, has 
established an Advisory Panel on the 
Performing Arts 


e Legislation sponsored by Senator 
J. W. Fulbright, Senator Humphrey, 
and myself to appoint an assistant to 
the Secretary of State for Interna 
tional Cultural Relations to coordi 
nate the Fulbright, Smith-Mundt, 
Humphrey-Thompson, and Mutual 
Security programs, to avoid duplica 
tion and save money, has been ap 
proved by the Department of State 
and the Bureau of the Budget. The 
legislation was developed following 
studies by the Congress and the 
Hoover Commission and will proba 
bly be enacted into law before the 
end of this session. 


@ The Senate Public Works Sub- 
committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds has concluded hearings on 
a measure Senator Fulbright and | 
have sponsored to establish a National 
Capital Center of the Performing 
Arts as a branch of the Smithsonian 
Institution, and there is every likeli- 
hood it will pass in the Congress. 
This measure would provide a build- 
ing which would be erected on 
government-donated land. 


e Senator Humphrey and I are 
developing plans to make the 
Humphrey-Thompson Act provide 
for a true cultural exchange program 
in the same way the Fulbright and 


Smith-Mundt Acts provide for 
educational exchange. 


truce 


These are some of the steps that 
are being taken in Washington to 
advance the arts and make the na 
tional capital the cultural center of 
the free world in the same degree that 
it is already a political, economic, and 
military center. 

I believe that an increasing num 
ber of Americans are coming to 
realize that the art of understanding 
other people, which lies at the heart 
of genuine international leadership, 
is learned by the study of literature, 
language, philosophy, the arts, and 
other cultural disciplines. They are 
coming to realize, too, I think, that 
the federal government has a vital 
function to perform in providing em 
phasis to the enduring values of ou 
civilization. 


———— 


== 


and ennoble our 
they give us vision. As Walter 
Lippmann, one of the most compe 
tent critics of our times, 
cently, there is 


The arts enrich 
lives; 


noted re 


“an ominous tendency in American 
education to teach more and mort 
students less and less of the great 
disciplines which form an educated 
man. It is in this, more than in the 
the ups and downs in the military 
balance of power, that there lies the 
deepest danger to our American 
society. We can most surely defend 
ourselves against conquest or domi 
nation. What we have to worry 
about is that with the declining 
level of education, with the vulgar 
ization of the cultural standards in 
our mass society, we shall become a 
big but second-rate people, fat, 
Philistine, and self-indulgent.” 


As the city of Athens so long ago 
became known as the home of all 
learning, so must America be known 
not only for her great strength and 
high levels of production but also 
for her humane world leadership, 
her enduring democratic traditions, 
and her rich heritage of the arts of 
many cultures. 

It is the cultivation of this cul 
tural heritage which should be one 
of our primary objectives for develop 
ment in the immediate future if we 
wish to gain the respect of peoples 
throughout the world. 
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Herbert H. Lehman: A Profile in Courage 


by SENATOR RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


T° rHE Denver Post Roscoe Flem- 
ing recently described George 
W. Norris of Nebraska as the 
one authentically great Senator 
of modern times. Undoubtedly 
the mold was broken with “Uncle 
George,” who came from the 
crunching poverty of a stump 
farm to pioneer for the TVA and 
to defy lynch-mobs because of his 
hatred of war. Yet to his illus 
trious name I should like to add 
that of another great Senator—a 
man whose leave-taking of Con 
gress early in 1957 received far 
too perfunctory recognition. In 
contrast to Norris, this man came 
from wealth and from the metrop 
olis. But he combined in himself 
the qualities which I am certain 
must have helped to make Norris 
great—sublime political courage, 
personal unselfishness, a gentle 
and kindly nature, and an under- 
standing of people and _ their 
frailties. 

Herbert H. Lehman has just 
marked his 80th birthday anni- 
versary. He left the Senate while 
he was ahead. He did not stay 
there to vegetate with age. He 
voluntarily withdrew, in full pos 
session of all his faculties. Char- 
acteristically, on his 80th birth- 
day he asked for no gifts or pres 
entations. Instead, to commem 
orate the start of his ninth de 
cade on earth, he gave a check 
for $5,000 to one of his favorite 
“causes”—Brandeis University. It 
also was in keeping for this sin 
gular man to talk about a topic 
appropriate to his own career. He 
discussed courage, particularly 
the capacity to place principle 
above politics, to think of future 
generations rather than of future 
elections. 


Herbert Lehman's devoted 
friend and sponsor, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, once described Senator 
Norris as “the very perfect gen- 
tle knight of American progres- 


sive ideals.” It was a description 
which fit like a satin glove. But 
Norris is gone now, and nobody 
is so qualified to inherit the glow- 
ing phrase as former Senator 
Lehman. Politics can be a brutal 
game, full of haranguing and per- 
sonal abuse. Both Norris and 
Lehman have been men capable 
of fervent advocacies and creative 
ideas, without ever resorting to 
assassination of the reputations 
of their political opponents. | 
knew Norris, | know Lehman 
two of the greatest privileges | 
have ever enjoyed. Not once have 
I ever heard either of these truty 
noble Americans deride an ad 
versary or run down an antagon 
ist. Such tactics have not been 
their nature. 

I shall never forget Herbert 
Lehman as he was on the day 
that I became a Senator, back in 
January of 1955. He had called a 
conference in his office of all 
liberal Senators to thrash out 
civil-rights legislation. Around 
the room ranged a wide spectrum 
of Senate liberals from all sectors 
of the nation. As newcomers, Pat 
McNamara of Michigan and | 
stood in a remote corner. Leh- 
man, alone of the entire group, 
wanted to wage a stubborn fight, 
then and there, to change Rule 
XXII of the Senate, which per 
mits unlimited debate. For vary 
ing reasons, none of the others 
chose to support his stand. 

“Gentlemen,” said Herbert 
Lehman, “you are making a very 
serious mistake. You are trying 
to postpone something which 
cannot be postponed.” 

Many times later I was to hear 
men like Senators Douglas, Mur- 
ray, Hennings, and Humphrey 
admit that Lehman had been 
right. The significant thing was 
that Lehman himself never 
rubbed it in. He never even 
called the episode to memory. It 


would not have been in characte 
for him to do so. This was never 
a man to inflict personal hurt 
Politics, alas, is a self-centered 
game. Acts of nobility are rare 
Why take the risk? Men eye their 
own constituencies with a [fixed 
stare, but with only a side glance 
for the other fellow’s bailiwick 
Fortunately, there are isolated 
exceptions to this. I remember 
the night we were debating the 
Hells Canyon bill in July of 1956 
At nearly 10 o'clock, the late 
Senator Herman Welker ol 
Idaho was criticizing the propos 
al for a high government dam. | 
looked around me on the Senat 
floor. There we sat, all the inte 
ested parties: Senators Magnuson 
and fackson of Washington, 
Dworshak of Idaho, Watkins ol 
Utah, Murray and Mansfield ol 
Montana, Morse and Neuber 
of Oregon. It was our fight, on 


gel 
one side or another. Our states 
were directly involved. The stakes 
for us were as vast as the great 
canyon itself. Then I turned to 
the rear of the chamber. An 
elderly man sat there in solitary 
exhaustion, at that weary hour 
of the evening— Lehman of New 
York, representing a state 3,000 
miles from Hells Canyon 

At the age of 78, he was gray 
and tired. His eye twitched with 
fatigue. 

“What are you doing on the 
floor, Herbert?” I inquired. 
“You're the only Senator her¢ 
who isn’t from the Northwest.” 

His reply was in keeping: “I 
thought you and Wayne and 
Scoop Jackson might need me, so 
I decided not to go home.” 

And when our bill was unde: 
discussion to protect the re 
sources of the Klamath Indian 
Tribe, Herbert Lehman volun 
teered an interest in it on sev 
eral occasions. This was an issue 
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so remote from the Empire State that 
a Senator from New York could bare- 
ly communicate with it by smoke 
signals. Yet these Indians were people, 
and Herbert Lehman was concerned 
about people, especially people who 
needed help. 

Personal embarrassment meant 
nothing to him if he could serve his 
friends. When the bill was before the 
Senate to increase Congressional sal- 
aries, a long speech had just been 
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made against it by a wealthy Repub- 
lican Senator. With typical candor, 
Lehman said he had been fortunate 
enough in life not to need the higher 
pay. Indeed, he confessed that the 
increased salary would merely add to 
the federal income taxes collected 
from himself and his wife. But he 
declared that the U.S. Senate should 
not be open only to rich men but to 
all American citizens, regardless of 
financial status. 


Such a speech could not have been 
calculated to help Herbert Lehman 
politically in New York. But it 
helped to pass the Congressional pay 
bill, and Lehman felt that some of 
his impecunious friends in the House 
and Senate desperately needed the 
increase. 

In or out of the Senate, he never 
did the corny thing. When he was 
interviewed by Edward R. Murrow 
on “Person to Person,” Lehman was 
asked which deed of his long career 
in Congress had given him the great 
est satisfaction. He might have re- 
ferred to any of a dozen bills that 
provided projects or brought funds 
to the State of New York. Instead, 
he referred to his fight against Mc- 
Carthyism and to his efforts to pro 
tect men and women who had been 
unjustly or unfairly accused of a lack 
of patriotism. And from the way 
Edith Lehman nodded her handsome 
white head in vigorous assent, viewers 
knew one reason why Herbert Leh- 
man had never lacked for courage on 
his travels through life. 


Cruelties in politics might put to 
shame the Mau-Mau. Herbert Leh- 
man always has seemed just the op 
posite from the politician who tries 
to torment his foes. When he and 
his New York colleague, Senator Irv- 
ing M. Ives, were engaged in caustic 
debate on the question of public 
versus private acquisition of kilo- 
watts from Niagara Falls, I re- 
marked to Lehman that Ives had 
not made a particularly effective 
presentation. 


“Irving has been quite ill lately,” 
Lehman answered. “I imagine that 
is why his speech may have lacked 
fire or forcefulness. Irving is really 
a very able man. Don’t underesti- 
mate him.” 


And I wondered how often so gen- 
erous an opinion ever was vouch- 


safed in politics about a man of 
another party, with whom one had 
just been debating an issue of major 
importance. 


I think it was typical of Herbert 
Lehman that he left the Senate with 
pennon flying. He refused to wait 
until he nodded at his desk or bum 
bled in debate. He never needed 
Harry S. Truman’s admonition, de 
livered in February, that some men 
do not know when to quit. Yet de- 
parting from the solemn prestige of 
the Senate has not meant for Leh 
man a musty retirement. He has not 
been one to sulk because his own 
vote-getting career is at an end. At 
the 1957 San Francisco conference 
of the Democratic Party, he made 
the most militant speech of all about 
the need for a fighting party dedi 
cated to active and affirmative liber- 
alism. In this year of 1958 he has 
been honorary chairman of another 
cause which claims his complete al 
legiance, the 10th anniversary of the 
founding of the Republic of Israel 

Yet it is civil rights legislation with 
which the name and career of Her- 
bert H. Lehman are most inextricably 
identified. It has been a passion with 
him that neither the color of a per- 
son’s skin nor the manner of his wor 
ship shall interfere with access to the 
“life, liberty and the pursuit of hap 
piness” which Jefferson enshrined in 
our Declaration of Independence. 

Whenever fundamental bills deal 
ing with civil rights reach the Senate 
calendar, I know that I shall look 
back at the desk along the wide cen 
ter aisle, in the very rear of the 
Senate chamber. In my mind's eye, 
no matter who sits at that desk, 
I know that I will see the balding, 
gray-fringed old man with the gentle 
smile and the kindly eyes. I will hear 
again his solemn warning to us that 
this is an issue which liberals cannot 
delay or postpone, regardless of 
the political difficulties it might 
precipitate. 

And when finally the great govern- 
ment of the United States guarantees 
the liberties of all its citizens, I will 
have no doubt as to whom much of 
the credit really belongs. Herbert 
Lehman may not participate in these 
epochal roll-calls, but the victory and 
the glory will be his, nevertheless. 
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Canada’s C.C.F. 





ANNIVERSARY 
in 
CRISIS 


by GEORGE WOODCOCK 


FO genet snags are not always happy 
and in July this year 
the Cooperative Commonwealth Fed- 
eration of Canada, the most powerful 
socialist party north of the Rio 
Grande, will 25 


oct asions, 


celebrate its 25th year 
of political campaigning in an atmos 
phere of unexpected defeat and 
anxious reassessment. It is true that 
the record on the C.C.F. can 
look back is by no means negligible. 
It has lasted live and 
fighting body than any other Cana- 
dian left-wing party. It has gained 
enough support (on an average one 
Canadian in eight C.C.F.) to 
form a vigorous third party in the 
federal House of Commons, where 
on occasions as many as 28 of its 
members have sat. And it has ruled 
for fourteen years in the province of 
Saskatchewan as the only socialist 
government in North America. 

But the C.C.F.’s successes have al 
ways fallen short of its goals, and at 
no time in its career has it gained a 
broad enough support to stand any 
real chance of becoming a dominant 
party in Canada. This year even the 
moderate bridgehead created ove! 
the past quarter of a century is en- 
dangered by the Conservative land- 
slide of the 1958 election, which has 
reduced the C.C.F. representation in 
the House of Commons by two-thirds 
(from 25 to eight), has sent its most 
active leaders into at least temporary 
political retirement, and has prac- 
tically eliminated it as a federal party 
in its former prairie strongholds of 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan. 


which 


longer as a 


votes 


Yet the C.C.F. has shown enough 
resilience in the past to suggest that 
it may very well survive this latest 
setback, and it is indeed the power 
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of surviving as an active and polit 
ically influential minority 
the encouragement of spectacular 
success that makes this party remark 
able in a sub-continent where most 
socialist groups, however glittering 
their beginnings, so quickly dwindle 
from movements into sects. The rea 
son for this perhaps lies in the fact 
that in its origins as well as in its 
political career, the C.C.F. has been 
something much broader and more 
comprehensive in its appeal than a 
mere socialist party. It was born out 
of a compromise between the scat- 
tered Canadian progressive groups of 
the 1930's, and this element of com 
promise, running through its whole 
history, must always be borne in mind 
in assessing the strength the 
weakness of the C.C.F. 


without 


and 


The most important ancestor of 
the C.C.F. was not, in fact, a social- 
ist group at all, but the old Progres- 
sive Party, a rural movement which 
emerged in the years after World 
War I when the radical agrarianism 
of the American Mid-West flowered 
belatedly north of the border. The 
development of the Progressive Party 
was similar in many ways to that of 
the Populist movement—a rapid fer- 
ment of discontent among the farm- 
ers’ organizations, followed by a 
decision to take political action in 
order to gain a better deal for agri- 
culture. In 1919 the United Farmers 
contested and won the provincial 
elections in Ontario; in 1920, inspired 
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by this success, the radical farmer 
groups formed the Progressive Party, 
which attacked large-scale capitalism 
and put forward a_ characteristic 
agrarian program demanding the 
public ownerhip of public utilities, 
tariff reductions, monetary reform, 
restrictions on big business, and im 
provements in farm conditions. On 
this platform the Progressives won 
65 seats in the elections of 1921, 
which made them the second party in 
the Canadian Commons and 
them a virtual balance of power 

But farmer parties are rather like 
peasant armies; unless well-led, they 
disperse for the harvest, and when 
the Liberals, under Mackenzie King, 
adroitly accepted many of the agra 
ian demands, the Progressive Party 
quickly disintegrated. Its leader, T. A 
Crerar, lured King 
and became a Liberal cabinet minis 
ter, and in the later the 
1920's the Progressive Party rapidly 
lost ground and ceased to exist as a 
distinct movement. Its moderate 
members followed the example of 
Crerar and gravitated towards liber 
alism; its radicals swung towards the 
left and began to seek links with the 
various small labor and _ socialist 
groups which began to appear, pa 
ticularly in western Canada, during 
the years after World War 


gave 


was away by 


elections of 


The first product of this alliance 
the formation of the “Ginger 
Group” in the House of Commons, 
led by the Winnipeg socialist, J. S 
Woodsworth, and dedicated to pro 
gressive criticism of government pol 
icies. Out of the activities of this 
informal group and the mounting 
distress caused by the depression in 
the prairie provinces arose the feel 
ing of the need for a more coor 
dinated left-wing political movement; 
the first step towards this was taken 
when Woodsworth and his associates 
called a meeting of M.P.’s from the 
various splinter factions of farmers 
and socialists with the object of form- 
ing what was provisionally called a 
Commonwealth Party. 

This meeting took place in May, 
1932; in August of the same year 
more than a hundred delegates from 
agrarian, labor, and socialist intellec- 
tual groups gathered in Calgary to 
plan a movement aimed at the crea 
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tion of what was rather vaguely called 
“a new social order.” At this meeting 
the C.C.F., the Cooperative Common 
wealth Federation, came into being, 
but it was not formally constituted 
until July, 1933, when the first na- 
tional convention was held in Re 
gina. At this convention a constitu- 
tion was adopted, based largely on 
the constituency organization of the 
British Labor Party, with provision 
for the affiliation of trades union 
branches, and a Manifesto was drawn 
up in which the radical aims of the 
C.C.F. were stated. “No C.C.F. gov- 
ernment,” it said, “will rest content 
until it has eradicated capitalism and 
put into operation the full program 
of socialized planning which will lead 
to the establishment in Canada of 
the cooperative commonwealth.” 


Thus the C.C.F. emerged under the 
dual influence of the North Ameri 
can agrarian populist tradition and 
of the British Labor Party, for the 
socialism that entered into its the- 
ories was Fabian rather than Marxist 
in character. It was, in the 
distrust that had long existed be 
tween farmers and urban labor, a re 
markable feat of compromise. By 
enlisting the prairie farmers, it 
brought to the agrarian movement a 
definiteness and consistency of direc 
tion and an organizational efficiency 
which it had not known before 


view of 


The later history of the C.C.F. can 
be seen largely in terms of its double 
ancestry and of its constant efforts to 
combine and reconcile the interests 
of farmers and other small business 
men on the one hand and those of 
the radical sections of the working- 
class movement on the other. From 
the beginning these efforts at recon- 
ciliation resulted in a modification 
of the socialist content in the C.C.F. 
approach. As with the old agrarian 
radicals, anti-capitalist propaganda 
tended to concentrate on attacking 
the large corporations and _partic- 
ularly those controlled from abroad. 
The practical limits of C.C.F. social- 
ism were shown clearly in the Na 
tional C.C.F. program which 
drawn up in January, 1958, and in 
which the following three aims ap- 
pear in this order: 
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e Extension of public ownership 
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where necessary to facilitate eco 
nomic planning (as in transpor 
tation and communication and 
basic iron and steel) or to break 
the strangle-hold of private 
monopoly (as in the manufacture 
of farm implements and agri- 
cultural chemicals). 

Appropriate opportunities for 
private business and industry to 
make its contribution to the 
nation’s wealth and to earn a 
fair rate of return. 
Encouragement of 


ent rprise 


The first item how the 
C.C.F’s heaviest fire is still concen- 
trated on the particular groups of 
capitalists who have been the tradi- 
tional bugbears of North American 
farmers; the second demonstrates an 
anxiety not to alienate small 
property owners and business men; 
the third expresses what has always 
seemed to me the most positive 
element in the C.C.F. approach—the 
tendency to encourage the formation 
of cooperatives as a valid alternative 


cooperative 


shows 


acute 


to state socialism 

The first C.C.F SUCCESSES, 
which sent seven members to Ottawa 
in 1935 and eight in 1940, came in 
British Columbia and the prairie 
provinces. They were partly due to 
the fact that in the west the C.C.F. 
took over the followers of the old 
farmer and labor groups, and partly 
to the fact that it the first 
Canadian party to advocate a planned 
attack on the depression; among the 
prairie farmers, more strongly hit 
than any other group in Canada by 
the conditions of the Thirties, it 
came to be regarded as the nearest 
thing in Canada to the New-Dealing 
Democrats south of the border. 

Yet the high point in C.C.F. po- 
litical fortunes came, not in the de- 
pression, but in the years at the end 
of the war when a wave of progres- 
sive feeling and of discontent with 
the old political parties swept over 
the Canadian west. In 1944 the 
C.C.F. gained power in Saskatchewan; 
in 1945 the general election produced 
the highest C.C.F. popular vote ever 
recorded (15.6 per cent) and the high- 
est number of parliamentary seats 
(28). Since 1945 the C.C.F. has marked 
time so far as political success is con- 
cerned. It has kept control in Sas- 
katchewan, but has won no other 
province; it has, until the present 


election 
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year of electoral disaster, kept to a 
fairly even 10 per cent in its repre- 
sentation in the House of Commons; 
it has remained predominantly a 
western party, with relatively little 
success in the more populous and 
more industrialized eastern provinces 
of Quebec and Ontario, where the 
real political power in Canada re 
mains (these two provinces alone 
elect 160 out of the 265 members in 
the House of Commons). 


In Quebec the failure of the C.C.F. 
has been almost complete; it has 
never won either a federal or a 
provincial seat there, and the few 
thousand votes it has received have 
been mostly in communities of mixed 
French and English extraction. The 
French Canadians who make up the 
bulk of Quebec's population are op 
posed to the C.C.F., partly on reli- 
gious grounds, out of an exaggerated 
fear of its theoretical socialism, 
to an even greater extent because of 
its distinctively English ( 
character. At present there seems no 
likelihood whatever of the C.C.F 
making even the slightest breach in 
the hostility of the million 
French Canadians. 

Ontario is a somewhat different 
matter. Its farmers have never sup 
ported the C.C.F. as they did the 
Progressive Party in the past, largely 
because, as dairy and mixed farmers, 
they did not feel the pinch of the 
depression so severely as the wheat 
farmers of the prairies. On the other 
hand, there is a considerable urban 
working class support for the C.C.F. 
in Ontario which is largely sub- 
merged because it is scattered over 
many constituencies and is rarely 
quite large enough to bring off an 
election success. The highest number 
of C.C.F. election successes in On- 
tario has been three, yet in 1957 the 
C.C.F. vote in Ontario was higher 
than the combined C.C.F. vote in 
the prairie provinces, where 15 mem- 
bers were elected. In 1958, apart from 
the three industrial and mining con- 
stituencies which remained faithful 
to the C.C.F. in Ontario, at least 
fourteen other constituencies _re- 
turned more than 5,000 votes for the 
party. 

Yet, even though the C.C.F. has 
this large and mostly unrepresented 
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popular following in Ontario, its 
most active elements, as well as its 
greatest parliamentary representation, 
have always come from the prairies. 
Its important leaders—J. S. Woods- 
worth, M. J. Coldwell, Stanley 
Knowles, T. C. Douglas—have been 
men of the prairies, and up to nov 
it has belonged more to the radical 
traditions of western politics than to 
the more conservative political back- 
ground of the east. 

The achievements of the C.C.F. 
have been necessarily limited by the 
nature of its election fortunes. Fed- 
erally it has never been able to exer- 
any functions other than those 
of an opposition—to criticize and to 
suggest—and these it has done rea- 
sonably well. Some of its parliamen- 
tary spokesmen, like Coldwell and 
Knowles, have made themselves re- 
spected as constructive critics, while, 
like earlier Canadian third parties, 
the C.C.F. has seen many of the re 
forms it first suggested put into op 
eration by more powerful parties 
which have subsequently claimed all 
the credit for them Unemployment 
insurance, old age pensions, family 
allowances, a federally-aided hospi- 
talization scheme—all these started 
as C.C.F. demands which were first 
pushed aside as impractical by the 
Liberals and then adopted at appro 
priate moments. 

Only in Saskatchewan has the 
C.C.F. been able to step beyond its 
role as the provocative third party, 
and here, within the limitations im- 
posed on provincial governments by 
the British North America Act, it 
has endeavored to carry out the gen- 
eral policies of the party. Its program, 
which may well suggest the approach 
the C.C.F. would adopt if it ever came 
to power federally, has been progres- 
sive and reformist rather than radical. 
Much stress has been placed on such 
humanitarian needs as better social 
assistance, penal reform, and the in- 
troduction of Canada’s first general 
hospitalization scheme. There has 
been a natural stress on assistance 
to farmers and on ambitious pro- 
grams of rural electrification and 
road building. Trade unions have 
been granted fuller rights, and a 
Department of Cooperation and Co- 
operative Development has _ been 
founded, under whose benevolent 
surveillance the number of coopera- 
tives in Saskatchewan has doubled. 
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But so far as actual state socialism 
is concerned the C.C.F. in Saskatch 
ewan has restricted itself to the 
formation of a number of small 
crown companies which have oper- 
ated in fields where, with one excep 
tion, they did not enter into com 
petition with established business in- 
terests. The exception was in the 
field of insurance, where the Sas 
katchewan government set up its own 
service in a successful attempt to 
bring down by competition the high 
rates charged by the private com 
panies for automobile insurance. The 
other crown included a 
rural bus service, a telephone system, 
a fur marketing service, and a few 
small factories. In spite of the con- 
siderable criticism they have aroused, 
the scope of these crown companies 
has been slight—altogether they em- 
ploy only about 5,000 people 


companies 


and 
they can be regarded as experiments 
in socialism rather than as a full 
attempt at nationalization. As 
experiments they seem to have been 
reasonably successful, but it is signif 
icant of the caution with which the 
C.C.F. in Saskatchewan applies the 
socialist part of its program that in 
recent years the crown company sys 
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tem has not been greatly extended. 
Doubtless a similar caution 
dominate the actions of the C.C.F. if 
it were ever in the position to form a 
federal government. 


would 


That eventuality seems, in the light 
of this year’s elections, more remote 
than ever. For the most significant 
aspect of the C.C.F’s defeat is not so 
much the abrupt fall in the total 
number of its M.P’s as the fact that 
the core of wheatland support has 
dwindled so catastrophically that 
only one out of the former fifteen 
prairie members was returned and 


such respected party leaders as Cold 
well and Knowles have been turned 
out of constituencies that had 
seemed C.C.F. strongholds 
What happened to the Progressive 
Party 30 years ago in the rural areas 
of Canada has happened to the 
CC. then Mackenzie King 
won back agrarian support for the 
liberals by stealing the 
thunder, and now John Diefenbaker, 
himself a prairie man, has led the 
wheat farmers 
fold by incorporating in his program 
those very features 
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better prices and 
conditions for farmers, more public 
works, a tougher attitude 
foreign financiers—that formerly at- 
tracted them to the C.C.F 


towards 


With the prairies lost, with French 
Canada permanently the 
C.C.F. has now to gain what consola 
tion it can from the fact that, while 
its center is routed, its east and west 
wings in Ontario and British Colum 
The 
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bia have stood reasonably firm 
but the 
and Pacific 
continued to vote C.C.F 
fact suggest the 
new 


farmers deserted, 
workers, 
men 
this 
ot a 


fisher 

and 
beginning 
shift of em 
phasis which the C.C.F's broad basis 
and vaguely defined 
make relatively 
dence, the 25th 
C.C.F. may well be something 
than an arbitrary milepost in its his- 
tory: it 
radical 
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may 
phase, of a 
aims would 
easy. So, by coinci 
anniversary of the 
more 


the beginning of a 
transformation from an alli 
ance attempting to reconcile farmer 
and labor interests into a party in 
creasingly concerned, in a country 
that grows steadily more industrial- 
ized, with the interests of 
labor. 


may be 
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The Health Minister 
Wore Pigtails 


by MORGAN THOMSON 


The article below represents fragments from a travel diary by 
Morgan Thomson as he journeyed through India recently. Mr 
Thomson, a Laborite member of the British Pariament, was for 


merly editor of the Glasgow Forward. 


Bangalore, India 

ae sain, “I am the Minister of 

Health.” She was the most beauti 

ful Minister of Health I had ever 

seen. Jet black pigtails hung behind 

her back. Her eyes were as bright as 

the jewels which were embedded on 

either side of her snub nose. She was 
exactly ten years old. 

She was standing proudly with her 
Cabinet colleagues, the Chief Min 
ister and the Minister of Education, 
in the classroom of a village in the 
State of Mysore in South India. 

Before independence Mysore was 
ruled by a maharajah who lived in 
a fairy tale wedding cake of a palace. 
He was a despot, benevolent but ab 
solute. Now the maharajah is a dem- 
ocratically-appointed governor. And 
down in the villages of red mud huts 
even the children are learning to 
make democracy work. In due course 
they will provide the answer to the 
fateful question whether the slow un- 
spectacular processes of parliamen- 
tary rule are to succeed in India. 

This game of “Playing at Parlia- 
ment” is deliberate in these village 
schools. It is part of the Indian gov- 
ernment’s great community develop- 
ment plan which aims to give the 
peasants the means to transform their 
own lives. The plan owes a great deal 
to a more enlightened period of 
American diplomacy than exists at 
present. It was encouraged by that 
remarkable American ambassador, 
Chester Bowles. He persuaded the 
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Ford Foundation to do some of the 
field work from which the present 
nation-wide scheme of rural renais 
sance has grown. 

First comes education—of both 
children and adults. Education in 
how neighborly cooperation can re- 
move povetry and and 
disease. It all means Change, and 
Change is the thing a tradition-bound 
peasant community fears most, be 
cause it is so unfamiliar. It 
new methods of cultivation, new ideas 
about looking after animals, new no 
tions of sanitation. The adults are 
slowest to change their age-old habits, 
though steady progress is being made. 


ignorance 


means 


“Our big hope is the children,” 
said the young and impressive econ- 
omist who heads the civil service side 
of the Community Development pro- 
gram in Mysore. This eager, intel 
ligent young man is responsible for 
10,000 villages with a population of 
six million. 

We asked the Minister of Health 
and the Minister of Education what 
their duties were. They recited them 
with bright-eyed pride—making sure 
the other children brush their teeth 
and comb their hair and wash their 
hands, looking after the school books 
and the little painted wooden models 
in the school “museum.” 

They are being imbued with the 
religion of Change at the most im- 
pressionable age. And there is much 
they will want to change as they 
grow up. Their school has neither 


seats nor desks. They sit, cross-legged 
on wooden planks, their slates in 
their laps. Their teachers have never 
been to a training college. Although 
on paper education is compulsory, 
it is not yet possible to enforce it, 
and the attendance varies from half 
to three-quarters. 

But the children are clearly the 
V.1.P.s of India’s plan for village 
development. They enjoy the only 
luxury which the village can boast 
a modern swing and slide and climb 
ing frame outside the little cottage 
schoolroom 


I met the all-round team the gov 
ernment sends into the villages to 
teach the peasants self-help. There is 
the block development officer as 
captain. His “block” includes 242 vil 
lages with a population of nearly 75, 
000 in an area of about 200 square 
miles. So far he has been able to 
bring the benefits of Community De 
velopment to about half his villages 
The target for the Second Five Year 
Plan ending in 1961 is to reach every 
village. But there is report 
from an official committee that this 
is proving too ambitious. The hu 
man resources are being spread too 
thinly on the ground. It looks as if 
there is bound to be some cut-back 
as a result of the difficulties of the 
Second Five Year Plan. Some people 
argue that there should be more con 
centration on an American-type agri 
cultural extension service at the ex 
pense of the social development side 
of the plan 
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At present the team has a number 
of specialists covering a wide field 
There is the rural engineer who pro 
vides the technical know-how for 
wells and irrigation. There is an agri 
cultural officer who promotes better 
cultivation and animal husbandry 
There is a cooperative officer who 
helps the villages to form co-op so 
cieties. And there are two social 
education officers—a man and a 
woman—who do the general mission 
ary work of getting the plan across 


I visited the village of Arasinakunte 
where the operations began only 
three months ago. The development 
team’s first job was to interest the 
chairman and members of the village 
council in the possibilities of the 
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scheme. These solemn-eyed elders at- 
tended a training camp for a few 
days and had the place of little 
Arasinakunte in India’s great Five 
Year Plan explained to them. They 
always need some simple and visible 
project as a start. In this case it was 
a rough roadway of broken slabs of 
stone between the low cottages. The 
government provides the engineering 
skill. The villages provide the labor 
If surplus manpower is considered 
wealth, India is the richest country 
in the world. The villages were then 
persuaded to buy and plant coconut 
trees, which within six years will be 
producing a cash crop 

The infinitely slow task of persuad 
ing them to replan their use of land 
is now beginning. A member of the 
village promptly produced 
for me a well-worn map showing how 
the peasants have little strips scat 
tered all over the place. It is hope 
lessly uneconomic, but it requires the 
patience of a saint to bring about a 
change. Then there is the task of 
persuading the peasants to use their 
cow dung to fertilize their fields in- 
stead of burning it up as fuel in their 
primitive stoves 


council 


In another village I met the coun 
cil and saw the results of two 
of community development. | 
shown around by the village 
worker who has about a dozen vil- 
lages to help. He was an agricultural 
scientist, fresh from college with a 
university degree. His pay was $30 a 
month. 

Here one could measure the prog 
ress and the setbacks. There were 
eight irrigation wells where there 
had been none before. Twenty adults 
out of 350 had learned to read and 
write for the first time. Three hun 
dred trees had been planted, a new 
school built (the villagers had done 
the work and paid for one-third of 
the cost), twelve compost pits dug, 
and a dozen farmers persuaded to 
practice the Japanese method of mak- 
ing little land produce much food. 
But the villagers had accepted only 
one hand-flush latrine (significantly 
in the school) and the new co-op 
society had died of bad management. 
It is now being revived. 

This is how India’s half million 
villages, containing three-quarters of 
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her vast population, are painfully 
pulling themselves up by their own 
bootstraps. This is the heart of Neh- 
ru’s plan for India—the power of 
the state harnessed to democratic co- 
operative effort in the villages. 

“A great deal of social invention 
and new creative thinking has gone 
into this movement in India,” said 
a distinguished American sociologist 
recently. “Its philosophy, its organ 
ization, and its approach are now be- 
ing tried in India for the first time 
If they succeed they will have great 
influence in the whole world.” 

Will they succeed? I put my trust 
in my pretty little Health Minister. 

“If they do not brush their teeth,” 
said, “I make sure they do it 
right.” 

I think the cross-legged children 
on the earth floor going to do 
their make that Com 
munity Development is done right 
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My journey through India includ 
ed a visit to New Delhi. One night | 
went to see a fashion show of hand- 
loom saris, introduced by Mrs. Indira 
Gandhi, Nehru’s daughter and his 
official hostess. Next morning I went 
to see the Bakhra Dam which Indian 
public enterprise is building in the 
foothills of the Himalayas. When it 
is finished it will be 736 feet high, 
the highest dam in the world. 

Somewhere around these exquisit 
hand-made fabrics and this magnili 
cent machine-made dam lies the key 
to an understanding of modern India. 
It is only in India that age-old crafts 
manship and modern technology 
could go hand in hand in this way. 
Both are given an important place 
in the second Five Year Plan. 

Mrs. Gandhi explained how the 
government was giving financial as- 
sistance to the cottage industries in 
India’s three-quarters of a million 
villages. The government is provid 
ing a team of gifted designers, and 
the dresses we saw certainly make the 
products of our mass-production 
civilization seem austere and drab. 

In all the big cities there are attrac 
tive shops selling the products of the 
cottage industries. These stores are 
cooperatively owned, with govern- 
ment encourdgement and _ subsidies. 
Here are to be found not only 
breathtaking hand-loom fabrics, but 
delicate wood-carving, inlay work, 
furniture, brass work, and hand-made 


jewelry. The prices are fixed and 
fair. There is none of the usual hag 
gling and bargaining. Both customer 
and craftsman escape from what | 
heard Nehru describe in a vivid 
phrase as the rapacity of the bazaar 


At Bakhra Dam there is publi 
enterprise of another sort, far re¢ 
moved from the patient hand-loom 
and the infinitely painstaking chisel 
of the wood carver. A 
assembly line of great ingenuity was 
bringing rubble seven miles up the 
mountainside, automatically sorting 
it, and mixing it in the correct pro 
portion in a devil’s kitchen of 
concrete vats. . Six hundred 
concrete were being laid on the dam 
every hour day. The know 
how and the top technical direction 
came trom America, but the 
were proving keen pupils 

I watched the great cranes deposit 
ing eight tons of concrete on top of 
the dam every three-quarters of a 
minute. When the cranes were [first 
erected not a single Indian worker 
could manipulate these difficult and 
delicate machines. Within a 
weeks India had trained he 
people to take ovel crane 
drivers among the most highly 
paid workers; they receive from $15 
to $30 per week, with free accommo 
dation and electricity. Engineers with 
a university degree start at $15 and 
rise to $36. The minimum pay for 
laborers is three dollars a week. Most 
of them earn about $3.50 
works round-the-clock 
60-hour week. 

A sign of how much a project like 
Bakhra means to the India is 
that there are few disputes or strikes, 
although the trade unions are well 
organized. Bakhra Dam is exciting 
proof to those who work on it that 
India can tackle the most advanced 
technological tasks, and that nothing 
in the long run can prevent India 
becoming a great industrial nation 
The people of India have an almost 
American joy in reciting their statis 
tics of bigness and describing thei: 
technical tricks. They tell you that 
this dam will produce a million kilo- 
watts of electric power and will serve 
the world’s biggest irrigation area. 
They tell you proudly how they have 
injected thousands of tons of liquid 
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concrete into the mountainsides to 
strengthen the soft Himalayan rock, 
or how they have put the whole dam 
in a deep-freeze by running miles 
of pipes with ice-cold water through 
it to harden and strengthen the 
concrete. 

At lunch at the foot of the moun- 
tains, the engineers’ wives wore a 
dazzling array of golden saris, and 
glittering, jingling hand-made jewel- 
ry. One of these women told me 
that these lovely hand-made things 
express the real soul of India, and 
added color and richness to all their 
lives. How characteristically India, 
where all the politicians produce spir- 
itual reasons for the most bread-and- 
butter policies! 


There is a considerable argument 
going on as to whether the Second 
Five Year Plan does not go too far 
too quickly along the road of heavy 
industry. This arises partly because 
India has run into both a shortage 
of foreign exchange and shortage ol 
food. But the controversy goes deeper 
than that. Jayprakash Narayan, the 
leading Socialist figure, believes the 
present speed of advance of heavy 
industry can only be achieved by so 
much central planning that real 
village democracy will be gravely 
damaged. 

The background to this debate is 
the biggest unemployment problem 
in the world. There are jobless mil- 
lions in the cities, and in the country- 
side there are more millions of peas- 
ants who only work a few months a 
year. Both subsidized village handi- 
crafts and heavy industry are needed 
to meet that problem. The question 
is the balance to be struck between 
them. This is a vital economic deci- 
sion. But it is something more. 

‘ By combining handwoven saris and 

modern steel works the Indians are 
engaged in the intriguing attempt 
to adopt Western industrialization, 
while preserving their traditional 
values and arts from Western com- 
mercialization and all the dangers ol 
large-scale soulless organization. One 
reason for ‘these fears is that the in- 
dustrialization that took place in 
India under the exploitation of Brit- 
ish capital in the Nineteenth Century 
did little to make the Indians love 
the factory system. 
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My biggest shock in India came in 
Calcutta where the executive com- 
mittee of one of the textile workers’ 
unions were refused admission to the 
hotel where I was staying. Any bar 
based on color, caste, or creed has 
been declared illegal in the new In- 
dia—on paper at least. But the pov- 
erty bar is still there—in a blatant 
form we have not seen in Britain in 
a generation. These trade unionists 
had dressed as well as they could 
to meet me. But they still bore all the 
marks of poverty. So there was no 
room at the inn for them. The hotel 
which turned them away cost about 
as much for a day’s as one of 
these workers would earn in a month. 
Such are the extremes that still exist 
in India today. 
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They showed me their homes 
a jumble of hovels, huddled together 
in the shadow of some slum jute 
mills. Eight men lived together in a 
living-space of about six feet by six 
feet. There were no windows; even at 
mid-day the bright sunshine did not 
penetrate, and the place was three- 
quarters dark. As | approached the 
next shack there was a hurried scut 
tling from behind a half wall in front 
of the door. A woman clutching some 
rags about her slid like a frightened 
mouse into the black hole of the 
room behind her. I had disturbed 
her Sunday morning bath in a pail. 


In a corner, hidden by a torn piece 
of sacking, was an ancient dry lav- 
atory with a hole in the stone floor, 


and a_ bucket underneath. It is 
cleared by the sweepers, who belong 
to the Untouchables. They have been 
liberated—again on paper. But as a 
recent official report showed, there 
is still a long way to go before the 
scavengers of this primitive sanitation 
get equal treatment. 

At the doorways, the Sunday din- 
ner was being cooked, beside open 
sewers running with the kitchen 
waste. Lentils are the main source 
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Half the workers do not have their 
families in Calcutta. They live in 
other parts of India. Some that I met 
came from Madras, a sea voyage of 
78 miles. They go home once every 
year or two; the problems of separa 
tion can be imagined. 

Some of the housing I saw 
worse than I have just described 
three sided shacks, open at the front 
to the river. Filth everywhere. Here 
we were pursued by a shrill jute 
worker, who denounced trade union- 
ism and politics as a waste of time, 
and demended a return to the ancient 
Hindu gods. Some of the housing was 
better. Long, dreary rows of one 
room concrete huts built by a jute 
company for its employees. The san- 
itation and water supply were more 
hygienic here. But I would still rath 
er have lived in the worst slums in 
London or Chicago. 

Wages have improved a lot since 
independence, for government wage 
tribunals have been interfering with 
the freedom of the tough jute em- 
ployers. Even now, however, wages of 
the leaders of the jute union—ex 
perienced workers in the finishing 
departments of the mills—varied be 
tween $190 and $240 a year. Official 
figures show the average family in 
debt to the extent of ten weeks’ 
wages. 

The labor unions face great apathy 
among the poverty-stricken workers. 
And there are big divisions within 
the unions. When these textile work- 
ers state their case, four separate 
groups of unions appear before the 
tribunal, with Congress, Socialist, 
Communist, and no party affiliations 
respectively. 

British managements grumble, but 
put up with union activities. Some 
Indian employers use labor spies and 
thugs to kill trade union agitation. 
Out of the union executive commit- 
tee of 25, only ten can read or write. 
For this reason union leaders tend to 
come up from the outside, and not 
from the ranks of the workers. Some 
leaders use their unions mainly as 
means of political advancement. 

“With $300,” said one union leader 
longingly, “I could run an evening 
class for a year to teach my members 
how to read and write.” 


was 
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Personal and Confidential 


by MILTON MAYER 


Mr. F. B. MCCONNELL, CHAIRMAN 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

SEARS, RoEBUCK & Co 

CuHicaco, ILLINOIs 


Personal and Confidential 


Dear Mr. MCCONNELL: 

I should not bother you with this 
matter were it not for my organiza 
tion's policy of going right to the top 
with all complaints. I am the West 
Area Director of the National 
Association for the Advancement of 
White Trash, and I write to you as 
one Director to another. 

Fact is, I have gone to the top of 
your organization before, with such 
singular success that I am convinced 
that yours is an organization to the 
top of which I should go. It was be- 
fore your time, I dare say. My 1940 
Sears catalogue hadn't come, and I 
wrote and phoned and still didn’t get 
it. Then I got an appointment with 
General Robert E. Wood, in those 
days Chairman of the Board, to dis- 
cuss personal and confidential bus- 
iness with him. I went to the General 
Offices, and the General waved me to 
a chair and, offering me a cigar, said, 
“And what can I do for you, young 
man? 

“I'll come right to the point,” I 
said, “and none of your stogies. I 
want my 1940 catalogue and I want 
it now.” 

“You 
eral. 

“My 1940 catalogue—now. 

“Well,” said the General, slowly, 
“I—_am—damned.” 

I don’t know about that, but I 
know I got my catalogue. 

So, Mr. McConnell, you will under- 
stand my temerariousness in writing 


Coast 


want—what?” said the Gen- 
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the instant matter. I am 
aware that the Board deals only with 
matters of policy. This is a matter of 
policy. I want to know if it is the 
policy of your Mail Order Division 
to let the customer have the goods he 
orders or to send him, instead, any 
old thing you happen to have lying 
around. The item in point is | ea. 
2041 Blower Door Handle for 143.421 
Franklin Heater. 

1 ea. 2041 Blower Door Handle for 
143.421 Franklin Heater appears in 
your current catalogue photograph of 
said Heater, on page 1035-D as an 
appurtenance which attaches to the 
Blower Door, but if you will study 
the photograph closely you will ob- 
serve that the Handle has been drawn 
into the photograph of the Heater. 
How do you like that, and what do 
you suppose it means? 

I found out. 

The first time I ordered | ea. 2041 
Blower Door Handle—that would 
have been last August or September 

I simply got out my old Parts Dia 
gram For Franklin Heater furnished 
me by your organization when I 
bought the heater ten or twelve years 
ago for $39.95. (The Heater is $47.95 
in the new catalogue. I suppose the 
artist who drew the handle onto the 
photograph gets the eight dollars.) 
I copied the number off the Diagram, 
took it into your Catalogue Order 
Office in Monterey, Calif., and ordered 
it. 

By the time I got home the Handle 
had arrived, by mail. I may say, at 
this point, that in my opinion Sears 
has to yield to no one, including 
Ward's, in promptness. 

But it wasn’t the Handle I had 
ordered. The Handle I had ordered 


to you in 


was a cast-iron Handle which attaches 
vertically to the Blower Door The 
Handle | got was—l didn't know it 
then—the Handle the had 
drawn in the photograph of 143.421 
Franklin Heater in the current 
logue. It was a brass Handle, attach 
ing horizontally. 

I spent two days trying to attach 
Handle to Blower Door Then I 
called in James Kenney, of Carmel, 
Calif., Second Vice-President of the 
West Coast Area of the N.A.A.W-1] 
and an international specialist (of 
may heard) in the 
installation of Blower Door Handles 
Jake spent two days on the job, and 
retired both bowed and bloody The 
heat,” he said, “has annealed the iron 
It's as hard as a mess-sergeant’s heart 
You'd have to have a diamond drill, 
and then it wouldn't work 
the Handle would be attached 
Blower Door Draft Regulator 
which would no longer slide.” 

It was then that I went back to the 
Order Office, with the horizontal Han 
dle and all the duplicate order and 
shipping sheets, which were begin 
ning to accumulate. The lady in the 
Order Office suggested that we look 
at the catalogue together, and discov 
ered that the horizontal Handle had 
been drawn in. The lady out 
a new order, and wrote the following 
words, in massive letters, across the 
front of the order blank: This Heater 
Is Ten Years Old or So. Customer 
Wants Old Style Cast Iron Vertical 
Handle. Do Not Sub New lype Hor 
izontal Handle. Old One Onl) 

I went home and waited 


artist 


cata 


whom you have 


because 
to the 
Slide, 


wrote 


It was October now, and the days 
were drawing in, and the evenings 
and mornings were fresh. I had no 
fire in my 143.421 Franklin Heater. 


But I was confident, and a man 
can stand a lot when he is confident. 
I was confident that I'd get | ea. 
2041 Blower Door Handle (Old Style) 
any day. 

Any day came and went, and I got 
a letter from Sears, Roebuck and Co., 
Los Angeles 54, Calif. The letter said 
157-198 Spec, 151/ao, d/22. It 
said: 


also 


“DEAR CUSTOMER: 

“When you ordered the heate1 parts 
we were sure that shipment would be 
made from our source of supply with 
in a certain length of time. Now they 
have notified us that there will be an 
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additional delay of 30 days befove they 
can make the shipment. 
“We dislike asking you to wait longer, 
but we are sure the order can be filled 
on or before the new shipping date. 
If you wish to write us about your 
order, please return this letter or refer 
to the file number below. 
“Yours truly, 
“SEARS, ROEBUCK AND Co.” 

I shrugged my shoulders—which 
had become rheumatic from the cold 
—and said, simply, “C’est la guerre 
froide,” and waited. Now my lower 
extremities, especially my feet, were 
getting cold. I had to give up working 
mornings and evenings. But I knew 
it wouldn't be long. 

It wasn’t. 

Toward the end of November I got 
a package from Sears. You wouldn't 
believe, Mr. McConnell, that fingers 
as numb as mine could tear open a 
package as fast as they tore open that 
one. Inside was the Handle. But it 
was the same Handle I had got before 
—New Style, brass, horizontal, unat- 
tachable to my 143.421. 


I gathered all the papers together 

they now included several duplicate 
bills for the Handle, | ea, 27c, tax Ic, 
total 28c—and hitched up and drove 
over to the Order Office. The lady 
was real nice. “This time,” she said, 
“we'll draw a picture of the Old Style 
Handle.” 

“I have an idea,” I said, “a regular 
rainy-day idea. Let's trace the Old 
Style Handle from Parts Diagram For 
Franklin Heater, which Diagram I 
have, as chance has it, with me.” So 
we did, and wrote up a new order to 
send in with it. The new order said 
everything the old had said, and, in 
addition, Customer Has Received 
Wrong Handle Twice 

“Wasn't that fun?’ I said to the 
lady, after we finished tracing. She 
said it was, and seemed to be friendly, 
so I asked her if I could ask her a 
personal question. She said I could, 
so I did. I asked her if I should pay 
any of the duplicate bills I had re- 
ceived. She asked me to step outside 
the Order Office with her, and when 
we got outside she said, “No.” 

Christmas Dicken 


was coming. 





Ideal for study groups, 
high school and college stu- 
dents, and for friends at 
home or overseas. 


We will mail a bundle to 
one address, or individual 
copies to your mailing list at 
these same reduced prices. 


50c each 
45c¢ each 
40c each 


1 to 5 copies 
6 to 24 copies 
25 to 49 copies 


The Progressive 





TVA Auntversary Tseue 


_ The Progressive’s special issue heralding the 25th An- 
niversary of TVA has brought scores of letters of praise 
from editors, members of Congress and teachers. 


“Inspiring” . . . “comprehensive” . . . “packed with 
facts” ... “an invaluable public service”—these are just 
a few of the comments of readers. 


35¢ each 
30c each 


50 to 99 copies 
100 or more copies 


All orders postpaid 
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trombone. Rock wanted 
Manda wanted money. Julie 
wanted money. Mommy wanted 
money. I wanted | ea. 2041 Blower 
Door Handle (Old Style). On De 
cember 21 the package came from 
Sears. I could no longer use my hands, 
so Mommy bundled me up and drove 
me to the Order Office, with the pack 
age and all the papers. I stood by th 
Sears Electric Two-Tone Heater D 
Luxe in the Order Office until I could 
fumble with my and get the 
package open. It contained the 
Handle. The had got 
before. 

The 


favor. 


wanted a 
money. 


fingers 
brass 
one | twice 
do her i 
had 


certainly 


lady said would | 
I said that, after 
through together, | 
would. She said would I come back 
atter the first of the year, 
go into it then. I said I'd try, adding, 
cheerfully, “If I live.” 
I lived, but just. I 
able to work for more than a month 


all we 


been 


and we'd 


had not been 


a crust in the house 
crust for the 


There wasn't 
and Mommy needed 
stuffing for the Christmas turkey 
There was no trombone. No money. 
No Blower Door Handle, and no fire 
in the Franklin Heater. 

Early in January—I couldn't move 
now, at all; all crippled up with arth 
ritis—Mommy and Jake carried m« 
outside and drove me 
Order Office with all the correspon 
dence about the Door Handle. The 
didn't even bother to bundle me up 

I couldn't feel anything any more. 


over to the 


The lady was glad to see me, and 
I asked her, that I 
longer move, if she had a drawing 
compass in the house She did, and 
I explained to her how to trace the 
entire Heater from the Parts Diagram 
three times the size of the diagram 
She did, and she traced the Handle 
(Old Style) in red. That was her idea, 
and a good one. On the new orde: 
she wrote in red: Do Nor SEND NEw 
STYLE HANDLE, SEND OLD STYLE HAN 
DLE ONLY AS PER ATTACHED | RACING. 
Do Not SEND NEw STYLE HANDLE. 

In mid-February—I was too weak 
to read now—Mommy had 
got another letter from Sears, identi 
cal with the one we had got in late 
October, about the 30 day delay. 
There was also another bill for | ea 
2041 Blower Door Handle, for 27« 
plus Ic tax. I curled my blue lips; | 
was beginning to despair. On Febru- 
ary 28 I got another letter from Sears: 


now could no 


said we 
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“DEAR CUSTOMER 


“Just a few lines regarding the orde 
we shipped you about two weeks ago 
According to our records, the account 
has not been paid and we have had 
no word from you regarding it. 


“While our regular terms require cash 
in full with each order, we did not 
wish to delay order, so we 
shipped it without the full amount of 


money 


your 


We felt sure that you would 
gladly send the amount due upon re 
ceipt of our statement 

“Kindly 
turn mail 


send the amount due by re 
You may send coin, post 


age stamps, money order or check. 


SEARS, ROEBUCK AND Co.” 


would you believe it, 
raised my spirits. I 
was too far gone, in any case, to be 
angry or insulted at the demand for 
the 27c, plus Ic, tax for the Handle 
(New Style), when I had ordered the 
Handle (Old Style). When Mommy 
read me the letter, I asked her (she 
had to lean close to hear me) to read 
the again, “the order we 
shipped you about two weeks ago.” 
Che doctor there; he now 
that he saw my color change for the 
better. Something happened. At least 
the progress of my decline seemed to 
have been checked 

In early March the cold weather 
broke and a miraculously premature 
late spring came in. I carried 
outside and left in the sun. The doc- 
tor came on March 18—I shall never 
forget the date—and said that the 
worst was over. I should never be the 
same, of course, but, he said, calling 
me “old boy” and patting me gently 
on the shoulder, “It’s better to be 
alive than dead, isn't it?” I said I 
guessed so, if only I could see the 
Handle and see Jake Kenney attach 
it. “Don’t worry,” said the doctor; 
“T've got stock in Sears; it’s a reliable 
organization.” 

The reason I remember the date 
is that the package came that after- 
noon. The outside label said, “Sears, 
Roebuck and Co., Los Angeles 54, 
Calif.,” but the package was post- 
marked South Pittsburgh, Tenn., so 
help me, Mr. McConnell. It could 
mean only one thing. The Old Style 
Handle had been hand-forged by a 
craftsman in the hills, probably one 
of those Berea College graduates. 
“That,” I said to Mommy, “is what 


That letter 
Mr. McConnell 


words 


was Says 


was 
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I call service.” “A little late for this 
winter,” said Mommy, opening the 
package. 

“Next winter,” 
wintel 


I murmured, “next 
I'll have my fire.” 

Mommy got the package open and 
the Handle out. It—oh, Mr. McCon 
nell, how shall I say it?——it was the 
New Style Handle, Brass, Horizontal, 
unattachable to my 143.421 Franklin 
Heater. 

Mr. McConnell, I put it to you 
have I suffered or haven't I? And 
why? Why? as Job asked the Lord 
What have I done to deserve this? Or, 
at least, what have I done that Sears 
knows about to deserve this? Is it a 
practical joke on your part? Or are 
you anti-Semitic? Or is it that Sears, 
Roebuck & Co doesn’t like me per 
sonally? Don’t tell me to go to Russia 
if I don’t like it here. I do like it 
here, all except what your organiza 
tion has done to me. 

I plead with you, Mr. McConnell, 
as a matter of policy. Will you o1 
won't you send me | ea. 2041 Blower 
Door Handle (Old Style)? Does your 
organization believe in letting people 
have what they buy from you, or 
doesn't it? I say that this is clearly 
a matter of policy, for Board and not 
Management decision. Besides, I don't 
dare write to the Management, or 
they'll put my complaint in the 
works and I'll get another brass Han- 
die, this time from Minnesota or 
Spokane. 

Listen, McConnell, you  bunco- 
artist, you come through with that 
Handle (Old Style), or else. 

“Or else what?” 


you say, do you? 


I'll tell you what, my fine-feathered 
friend with your oversupply of brass 
Handles you're trying to unload on 
me. I'll give you the old one-two the 
way my big brother Howard gave it 
to Capper Publications thirty years 
ago. 


Let me tell you, you grifter, what 
my big brother Howard did. He and 
Seymour Berkson were out in Colo- 
rado on a vacation, and there was an 


avalanche. It happened down the 
track from the town they were in, 
and as soon as they heard about it 
my big brother hot-footed it down the 


track, like the born newspaperman he 
was and is. Seymour just sat there 
dreaming that somehow 
there, he would some day get to be 
publisher of the New York Journa/ 
American (which he now is) 

My brother got to the 
heard the victims were all from Kan 
and the track to the 
railroad station and got the telegra 
pher to start sending the contents of 
the time-table to Capper Publications 
(which owned half the newspapers in 
Kansas). By the time my big brother 
got back with the names of the vic 
tims, everybody else who had tried to 
get the wire for AP or UP or anybod: 
had found it tied up by my big broth 
er and had to go another fifty miles 
to file a story. My big brother just 
inserted the story and names in the 
time-table, which the telegrapher was 
still sending, and Capper Publications 
got one of the biggest scoops in its 
history. 


just sitting 


avalanche 


Sas, tore down 


When my big brother 
home he got a wonderful letter of 
thanks from Capper Publications, 
plus a check for his services in full 


The check was for $1.00. 
My big brother was burned up, 


just as I am now, but he knew what 
to do 


got back 


He didn't cash the check 

Pretty soon he started getting let 
ters from the accountant at Capper 
Publications, then from the President 
of same, then from the Chairman of 
the Board. Get that, McConnell 
from the Chairman of the Board. 
The burden of all their pleas was 
the same, and the pleas became more 
and more frantic: Would he please 
cash the check? Having to carry it 
on their books, year after year, was a 
terrible accounting burden. My big 
brother let them go on bearing it 
They're still carrying it. 

So wise up, McConnell, wise up, or 
that’s what I'll do to you if you don't 
send me that old cast-iron vertical 
Handle. I'll keep the Handle, refuse 
to pay for it, and Sears, Roebuck and 
Co. will have to carry me and my 
27c, plus Ic tax, on their books until 
the end of time. And that, my boy, 
will cost you more money than send- 
ing me what I ordered, so what do 
you say, Mac? 

Yrs. rspy., & c,. 

MILTON MAYER 
Carmel, Calif 
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The State of the Cinema 





World War II Revisited 


by MARTIN 


; ie VAUNTED “anti-war” or “paci- 
fist” temper of our contemporary 
films about World War II appears to 
be as ambiguous and isolated as that 
of the films about World War I. The 
Bridge on the River Kwai unquestion 
ably represents a climactic moment in 
our thinking about warfare and the 
nature of military enterprise (see “A 
Film Masterpiece,” The Progressive, 
April). But its caustically ironic view 
of the absurdities and futilities of 
military devotion to duty is unique 
—comparable, in fact, only to the 
bitter anti-militarism of Paths of 
Glory, itself alone among films of 
World War I (see “World War I Re- 
visited,” in the May issue). 

For the rest, the approach to World 
War II of the new films may be said 
to reveal some deep disillusionment 
over the fruits of victory; some re- 
assessments of the villainies of the 
vanquished—-now that they are our 
friends; some fastidious nostalgia for 
wartime cameraderie, tumbleweed ro- 
mance, and glittering, ebullient youth- 
fulness; and some of the staple thrills 
of combat melodrama. 

Now that that war is over, there 
seems to be little need or relevance 
for the usual, unashamed war-movie 
pacifism, so easily accepted because 
so patriotically transcended. The 
propaganda features of the war years 
now running on television, and even 
the post-war documentaries such as 
Henry Salomon’s Victory at Sea over 
NBC, are much more outspoken for 
peace—perhaps because, among other 
things, they are so much clearer about 
who the enemy is, why he is evil, 
what must be done to defeat him, 
and what is waiting at home for the 
conquerors. 
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An example of war-film pacifism re- 
calling the wartime exhortations to 
combativeness is The Deep Six (War- 
ner Brothers). The idea of a man 
having to overcome religious scruples 
against killing in order to fight for a 
just and worthy cause is one of the 
themes of democratic melo- 
drama—familiar in Westerns, such as 
the current From Hell to Texas; 
crime thrillers, notably the recent 
Violent Saturday; and, especially, war 
films, perhaps best exemplified by Ser- 
geant York, significantly made in 1941. 
In The Deep Six, the usual melodra- 
matic pressures sorely try the con- 
science of a Quaker, played by Alan 
Ladd, who, logically enough, happens 
to be an officer aboard a destroyer 
fighting the Japanese in the Aleu- 
tians. Quaker qualms, symbolizing 
democratic, civilized humanitarian- 
ism, eventually prove to be only per- 
sonal be overcome, as a 
man’s are struck down 
around him, and battle convinces him 
to put his brave ideals to accepted, 


basic 


doubts to 
comrades 


an old story, about 
But the 
perorations about Nazi 
and Japanese villainy distinguishes it 
from the bloodcurdlers of the wartime 
era still unreeling over television. 
There seem to have been several dif- 
ferent World War IIs, while it was 
going on, and especially when it is 
being remembered. 


manly use. It is 
what is becoming an old war 


absence of 


Che versions of the war appearing 
on theatrical and television screens 
are so various, in fact, that we are 
given a choice of ways to remember 

some of which may prove confusing 
to veterans troubled by memories of 
the war that do not fit into movie 
forms. Much of Darby’s Rangers 


(Warner Brothers), for example, looks 
the way so many company or division 
histories read. It even sounds like 
them, as heavy use is made, by old 
war-film campaigner William A. Well- 
man (who directed the classic Wings 
in 1927), of the much-abused docu- 
mentary device of an off-screen narra- 
tor—here a worldly-wise top sergeant, 
to impart a tone of newsreel realism 
to obviously reenacted happenings. 

The story of the Army’s special 
Ranger troops spends much of its 
time rehearsing oratory about the 
need for an elite attack unit and 
reminiscing about being billeted in 
Dundee during training under British 
commandos, and about passes and re 
lated romancing in London, Naples, 
and environs. The action of the film, 
however, fits neatly into one of the 
most familiar formulas of the genre: 
the education, largely at the hands of 
veteran doughfaces, of an arrogant, 
green shavetail officer. 


This is a favorite way of remember- 
ing the war, of course, wherein battles 
with the enemy are clearly interrup- 
tions in the larger warfare of soldiers 
against the brass and regulations. The 
most famous instance is Laurence 
Stallings’ anti-war play, What Price 
Glory?—the 1926 movie version of 
which chose to stress the internecine 
battling of Sergeant Quirt and Cap- 
tain Flagg. This way of redefining 
the real war, found as a common ele- 
ment in war films, follows from the 
frequent sense of ordinary soldiers 
everywhere that the nearest and ulti 
mate enemy isn’t wearing the uniform 
they have been trained to hate. It 
is profoundly illuminated in Paths of 
Glory, in which the German antag- 
onists are never visible to the French 
soldiers; and The Bridge on the River 
Kwai, in which the builders and de- 
stroyers of the strategic bridge belong 
to the same British Army. 

Most often, it is played for comedy 

making for that particularly pala- 
table form of nostalgia in which wat 
and military life are remembered for 
the victories that really meant some 
thing. In Operation Mad Ball (Co- 
lumbia Pictures), the issue is further 
clarified by placing the action just 
after VE Day, when the Germans are 
no longer enemies, but only POWs 
happy to cooperate in the machina- 
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tions of GIs against officers—and 
Americans against Americans. Based 
upon a play by Arthur Carter, who 
also wrote the screenplay with Blake 
Edwards and producer Jed Harris, the 
film is an unabashed farce. Opera- 
tion Mad Ball focuses upon the play- 
ing of the military game in a hospital 
unit, recreating as central figures two 
of the folk heroes of demo- 
cratic armies: the plain private, here 
Jack Lemmon, and the strategically- 
placed sergeant, here Mickey Rooney, 
who really run everything, exacting 
devoted obedience from all ranks by 
sheer generalship in outmaneuvering 
ofhcers and regulations. The contest 
is the more unequal because the ofh- 
cers, led by Arthur O'Connell, Kath- 
ryn Grant, and Ernie Kovacs, are 
really doctors, nurses, and admin- 
istrators who happen to be wearing 
uniforms—the amateur soldiers tradi- 
tionally believed to be the worst in 
positions of command, while being 
the most easily outwitted by their 
fellow, but accidentally subordinate, 
civilians. 

The “mad ball” of the title is really 
a variation of that hoary gimmick 
for injecting vaudeville entertainment 
into war the musical show, 
complete with band and singers, that 
has to be put on despite the opposi- 
tion of the brass or other problems. 
In this case, the war is over—at least 


classic 


movies: 


in the European theater, and the pur- 


not to elevate 
morale, but to promote non-regula- 
tion romance among women who hap- 
pen to be officers and men who hap 
pen not to be. Richard Quine’s direc- 
tion occasionally comes down with a 
heavy hand, and the farce is some- 
times studied. But many old 
rituals of GI triumph over officers are 
rehearsed with comic variations 

particularly those which devastate 
Ernie Kovacs, capering broadly in his 
first movie role. 


pose presumably is 


too 


new 


The traditional figure of the big- 
time-operator enlisted man appears 
conspicuously in what is by now the 
classic of nostalgic reminiscence about 
World War II, South Pacific, based 
upon the musical play by Richard 
Rodgers, Oscar Hammerstein II, and 
Joshua Logan. After the lovely score 
and the qualities of the story, this 
nostalgic reminiscence may be the 
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leading reason why it has had so deep 
and wide an appeal. There are, again, 
the nurses present—one of the easiest 
and commonest ways of providing 
heroines close to where the heroes are 
fighting. There are the native women, 
who must be remembered as exotic 
and beautiful, of course—necessary 
for the savoring of passing idyls, 
without penalities. There is even the 
musical show for morale, including 
the muscular impersonations of fe- 
males—here obviously unnecessary, 
compared to the womanless situation 
of the men in the analogous show 
scenes of, say, The Bridge on the 
River Kwai. 


South Pacific even adds enlightened 
race relations to the ways of remem- 
bering World War II, reflecting the 
changing ideologies and patterns of 
behavior the war accelerated and en- 
forced. The year it opened on Broad- 
way, 1949, significantly saw a climax 
of a period of film productions deal- 
ing with the Negro problems in the 
United States, with Pinky, Home of 
the Brave, Intruder in the Dust, and 
Lost Boundaries. By now, in fact, the 
race-mixture issue in the love affairs 
of the nurse and the French plantet 
—who has two children from a for- 
mer marriage to a native woman— 
and, more directly, in that of the 
young Marine lieutenant and the love- 
ly Tonkinese girl, “Liat,” has a kind 
of historical quality. It is still not 
possible to have the two latter lovers 
marry. But the film does make much 
of the nurse’s enlightenment in ac- 
cepting the planter’s half-breed chil- 
dren. And, there is the presence of a 
Negro, almost obligatory in service 
films since the war, in the chorus of 
Seabees. His participation in the sing- 
ing of There Is Nothin’ Like a Dame, 
soon after the opening of the film, is 
preparation, surely, for the sophisti- 
cation in race attitudes to follow. 


South Pacific was itself an historic 
occasion in the theater, as well as a 
symbolization of ways by which 
people wanted to remember the war. 
The film production by Buddy Adler 
at Twentieth Century-Fox, directed 
by Joshua Logan, is determinedly 
huge and spectacular, intended to 
follow the growing industry commit- 
ment of its “big” films to long-run, 
“roadshow” exhibition, in the selected 
theaters having the enlarged-screen 
Todd-AO installations. In the inev- 
itable, nostalgic comparisons of the 


film and the play, it is the enlarge 
ment and technical elaboration of de 
tails that obtrude. The differences in 
casting, and even the persistence of 
the familiar music, are swallowed in 
the bombast of effects. 

Despite the producers’ boasts that 
the film permits us to see all that 
could only be talked about or sug 
gested on the stage, what is shown 
adds only spectacular quantity. Sub 
tlety or delicacy of action, music, or 
meaning are overwhelmed. The very 
size of the Todd-AO screen empha 
sizes the perennial movie problem of 
dealing with musical numbers in 
which people have to stand still and 
sing to one another. Cinematographer 
Leon Shamroy’s device of vignetting 
the singers, shading off part of the 
huge screen while they are in close-uy 
is soon annoying. His attempts to 
evoke moods by coloring scenes with 
filters, following the expressive tech 
niques of the Japanese, become heavy 
and literal, interfering both 
vision and imagination. There is ac- 
tually inconsistency and conflict be 
tween the representational and evoca 
tive moods of the photography—so 
that neither is believable or 


up, 


with 


moving 


In the vast format, the characters 
are prevented from projecting to the 
audience—except in some of Ray 
Walston’s comic scenes, and some of 
Juanita Hall’s as “Bloody Mary,” the 
part she created in the original pro 
duction. The romance of the callow 
Navy nurse, played only competently 
by Mitzi Gaynor, and the worldly 
French planter, acted with a mature 
dignity by Rossano Brazzi (and sung 
by Giorgio Tozzi), is never as electric 
as that remembered quality achieved 
by Mary Martin and the late, mag 
nificent Ezio Pinza. The parallel ro 
mance of the two young people, 
played by John Kerr and Frances 
Nuyen, is even less moving. Miss 
Nuyen is exquisitely pretty, as she 
ought to be. But Kerr seems strangely 
bloodless and unmoved, as he ought 
not to be. In the end, Josh Logan, 
who directed both the stage and film 
versions, deserves the credit——as we 
compare our memories of having been 
charmed and stimulated—and the 
blame—as we judge this experience 
of being bludgeoned by techniques 
and overweening opulence. 
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The TVA Issue 


Dear Sirs: 

I have read with more than customary in 
terest the May issue of your fine periodical 

As a member of Congress from Tennessee 
since 1939, first in the House and later in the 
Senate, the preservation and strengthening of 
TVA has been one of my chief concerns. As 
one who has been so intimately associated 
with TVA, I can perhaps appreciate mor 
fully the effort which has gone into such a 
thorough and well-rounded presentation of 
the TVA story 

For those who were less well acquainted 
with TVA this issue of The 
should prove most enlightening, presenting 
as it does the full picture of the integrated 
program of regional development and 
rehabilitation 

The May issue of The Progressive should 
be preserved as a standard reference work 
for all who are, or who may become, inter 
ested in TVA 


Progressive 


ALBERT GORE 
United States Senate 
Washington, DC 


Dear Sirs: 

The May issue of The Progressive is a 
fine job—a valuable contribution to the doc 
umentary history of TVA 

JOHN SPARKMAN 
United States Senate 
Washington, D.C 


Dear Sirs: 

I found your special issue on 
tremely interesting for it gives a 
account of our nation’s most remarkable con 
servation project. I think the experience of 
TVA is tangible proof that the St 
Seaway and related improvement of the 
Champlain Waterway between Montreal and 
New York can and will open up the entire 
Northeast and Middle West to extensive 
commercial, industrial, and agricultural 
development 


IVA ex 


detailed 


Lawrence 


Georce D. AIKEN 
United States Senate 
Washington, D. C 


Dear Sirs: 

It is certainly fitting that The Progressive 
should undertake a commemorative issue de- 
voted to the Tennessee Valley Authority at 
its 25th anniversary. For the TVA is perhaps 
the outstanding example of the enlightened 
and imaginative spirit of the American 
people. 

The development of the Tennessee Valley 
was a grand experiment in cooperative 
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planning for human betterment 
en that populations of entire 

join together with their public officials, na 
to carve out for them 


It has prov- 
regions could 


and local 
selves a better way of life 


tional, state 


Because of the dramatic contribution the 
IVA has made to the national welfare, we 
must recognize the responsibility we have 
to protect what has been accomplished and 
extend the benefits of such 
grams to other regions 
would deny the American people these bene- 
fits, as we discovered in the Dixon-Yates 
aftair. 

The Progressive’s excellent presentation of 
the contribution of TVA to our society will 
surely aid our collective efforts 

Estes KFEFAUVER 
United States Senate 
Washington, D. ¢ 


far-sighted pro 


There are those who 


Dear Sirs 

Congratulations on exciting 
issue commemorating the 25th 
of the TVA Many Americans have for 
gotten that the idea of TVA is as great a 
power as the electricity which its dams gen 
erate. It is an idea straight out of the main 
stream of the American thought, an 
ingenious blend of the real and the ideal in 
human activity 

In a 
ministration 


May 
anniversary 


your 


best 


time of sluggishness, under an Ad 
that has taken muddling 
through from crisis to crisis as its basic 
philosophy, it is remember that 
Americans are capable of sustained, imagi 
native effort. Applied to the broad spectrum 
of national and international problems, this 
kind of effort and spirit bring 
about a revival of American 


good to 


would 
creativity in 
leadership 
Josern S. CLARK 
United States Senate 
Washington, D. ¢ 


Dear Sirs 

Your May issue devoted to the 25th anni 
versary of the Tennessee Valley Authority is 
a remarkable and valuable review of the 
history of TVA IVA is a monument to 
the ingenuity and capacity of mankind to 
harness nature. The articles by my Sena- 
torial colleagues and by others on its con 
tributions to a better life for the American 
people are unanswerable 

As a member of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, I was also pleased that 
your issue devoted an article to the impact 
of TVA upon other countries of the world 
People living in other great river basins have 
long looked to TVA as a model for sound 
development of their own water resource 


The principles and techniques that went into 
TVA are the kind of foreign 
should be offering the world. 

I salute you and all who participated in 
tribute to the 


assistance we 


the outstanding review and 
accomplishment and 
lennessee Valley Authority 
Wayne Morse 
United States Senate 


Washington, D. ¢ 


significance of the 


Dear Sirs 
The excellent TVA anniversary issue of 
The Progressive was remarkable in its cor 
relation of the factual story of this Twentieth 
Century experiment in natural resource con 
servation and development. The Progressive 
is to be congratulated on a superb job 
FRANK CHURCH 
United States Senate 
Washington, D< 


Dear Sirs 

The Progressive is to be commended for 
its May issue devoted to an examination of 
the first 25 years of the work of the TVA 
You have told well the remarkable success 
of this federal agency in transforming a 
river valley which had known alternately 
raving flood waters and barren river beds 
into a region with comparative freedom from 
fear of floods navigation, ef 
ficient and economical water-generated pow 
er, fertile land, and one of the 
outstanding recreation areas 

Although controversy may continue to rage 
over whether there should have been a 
IVA, the fact is that its accomplishments 
are available for all to see 

I believe the articles in the May Pro- 
gressive summarize admirably the 25 years 
of TVA’s existence. I found the entire issue 
fascinating 


year-round 


nation's 


JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 
United States Senate 
Washington, D.C 


Dear Sirs 
I should like to take this opportunity to 

commemorating the 25th 
anniversary of the TVA in the inspiring May 
issue. In doing so, I am sure you are making 
a great contribution to improving the under 
standing of this great national asset and the 
ideals which it has so brilliantly expressed 
in its history and achievements 

Joe L. Evins 

House of Representatives 

Washington, D. ¢ 


commend you for 


Public Apology 


Dear Sirs: 

The heart-warming article on Justice Hugo 
Black by Fred Rodell in the April Progressive 
gives me the opportunity to make a public 
apology. As a Negio I felt deeply that Pres 
ident Franklin D. Roosevelt made a tragic 
mistake in appointing a man from the deep 
South to the high office of Supreme Court 
Justice. I felt that the President was taking 
advantage of Senatorial courtesy to placate 
the solid South by a political plum to that 
region 

But how wrong I was! Justice Black 
promptly showed the stuff he was made of by 
attending Marian Anderson’s concert at the 
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Memorial site allowed her by Sec 
retary Ickes in protest to a slight by the 
D.A.R. Over the course of his tenure, he has 
shown himself to be the humanist of human 
ists as the article shows so clearly 

Thus when a fellow lawyer, author, and 
scholar labels Justice Black “the greatest Su 
preme Court Justice of the century” and 
goes even further to say that he stands very 
high among who might be named 
“the greatest living American,” I am happy 
to agree and to applaud his judgment 
R. Crype MINOR 
Professor of Sociology 
Lincoln University 
Jefferson City, Mo 


Lincoln 


those 


Tough Capital, Tough Labor 


Dear Sirs 

Having had a labor re 
lations for nearly 50 years as a factory fore 
man and superintendent, as well as president 
of a fair sized industrial organization (Nunn 
Bush Shoe Co. of Milwaukee, Wis.), I read 
the critical views of Mr. Kermit Eby on la 
bor organizations in the April issue of The 
with much interest 

Unlike most management, I 
am an enthusiastic believer in the principle 
of organized labor. It has long been my con 
viction that only by labor having solidarity 
and responsible leadership of its own choos 
ing can we ever 
and peace prevail in the industrial world 

Like Mr. Eby, I, too, believe that organ 
ized labor has accumulated too much power 
at the top and consequently has lost much 
of the gains more democratic organizations 
would provide. I think capital 
suffers from the same trouble. 1 cannot help 
but speculate on what might have been the 
attitude and behavior of labor's leadership 
if it had received at the hands of 
ment a 


keen interest in 


Progressive 


men in top 


hope to have democracy 


organized 


manage- 
more sympathetic and 
understanding 

Tough have tough 
and sometimes irresponsible leaders of labor 
Tough industrial managements have reaped 
what they have sown 

I do not believe it is yet too lat 
better way 


coope rative 


managements made 


to find a 
One of the greatest principles of 
political democracy is law and the settlement 
of all differences by judicial processes. It is 
my feeling that we can never have real de 
mocracy and peace in industry until the 
principle of law (arbitration) is also accepted 
in industrial relations. Settlements forced by 
the strong on the weak are not agreements 
They are mere truces soon to be broken as 
more power has bren gained by the weak 

Let industrial Panagement and organized 
labor accept the democratic process of law, 
and arbitrary power loses its potency. Then, 
and only then, should the workers of a plant 
or an organization relinquish the power 
gained through help from fellow-workers of 
outside organizations 

The workers of any one plant or any one 
organization seldom have the strength to 
combat alone, unaided by law, the power or 
organized capital. And let no one think for 
one second I am advocating so-called “com 
pany unions” dominated and controlled and 
often financed by management, as was so 
often the case in pre-Wagner Act days 
Rather would I prefer the situation as it 
exists today. 
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I do advocate strong intramural or inde 
pendent unions, entirely controlled by the 
workers themselves and led by leaders of 
their own choosing. Such workers must al 
ways be protected by law in their right to 
organize, in their right to arbitration, and 
in their right to solidarity which can exist 
only through the democratic principle of ma 
jority rule and the union shop. In this man 
ner we climinate the need for the mammoth 
organizations that create so much distance 
between leadership and worker that they re 
sult in the dangerous excessive concentration 
of power at the top 

Such local, independent unions will con 
tinue to need the advantage gained through 
discussion and interchange of ideas 
their fellow organizations, but their 
plete autonomy should be preserved 

Under such conditions the mutuality of 
interest between capital and labor will be 
recognized, and cooperation, with all its 
benefits to the consumer, stockholder, and 
worker, will be born as conflict, strikes, and 
lockouts become things of the past. Mutual 
trust will gradually replace distrust. The 
capitalistic system will have rid itself of its 
greatest weakness. In the new spirit of co 
operation between capital and labor will be 
found an effective antidote for Communism 

Henry L. NUNN 
La Jolla, Calif 


with 


com 


Labor's Vulnerability 


Dear Sirs 

Kermit Eby’s article, “What Labor Needs,” 
seems to me most timely. I believe, however, 
that the patient is in greater crisis than the 
writer implies and that the treatment must 
be more radical (I use the word in its old 
and perhaps more palatable sense) 

Carl Sandburg speaks of the time when 
the union hall was called a “Labor Temple.” 
For him this implied reverence for a cause 
Labor in the past was “engaged.” Whether 
or not it was committed to the “class strug- 
gle,” it had no illusions about the basic gulf 
between the interests of the employer (who 
wanted more work for less money) and the 
interests of the employee (who wanted more 
money for less work). This at the pork chop 
level. Beyond it there was philosophical “en 
gagement”: nationalization of industry, so 
cialism, anarchism, communism or combina- 
tions of these and other dreams for a more 
just and equalitarian society. People who 
participated in labor struggles were by and 
large “committed.” 

However, this pattern predated the “man 
agerial revolution.” Today the myth of “part 
ners in enterprise” has been absorbed into 
the very fabric of the labor movement with 
the consequent decay of “engagement.” La 
bor unions are therefore viewed as institu- 
tions. They are aggregations of convenience 
for purposes of efficiency, no different in sub- 
stance from the NAM—just the other side 
of the dollar. Their members join mechan- 
ically and relate perfunctorily, and on the 
top lounge the labor aristocrats. The basic 
gulf between employer and employee has 
been bridged by enlightened self-interest and 
Madison Avenue—and militancy and po- 
litical dreams are gone. Or are they? That is 
the question raised by Senator McClellan's 
opening gun and Senator Kennedy's bal 
anced complicity. 


I believe that labor's error is deeper than 
the weakening of the democratic process 
within its ranks that Dr. Eby describes. In 
attempting to prove its purity in the very 
first attacks of the McCarthy period labor 
weakened itself fundamentally. For in this 
process it sought to exchange 
respectability, and militancy is th 
f the labor movement 

What labor 
It has surrendered its political leverage. No 
great organizing drives are 
Migratory plants trek from organized to un 


militancy for 


lifeblood 


must do? Its ranks are thin 


under way 


economic cli 
bills 


organized communities T he 


mate is ominous and work 


multiply 


right-to 
It seems to me that labor must stop re 
treating 
ability 


It must abandon dreams of respect 
It must go militantly on the offensive 
with a program of (1) positive political ac 
goal 
panacea 


ton 2) a creative economic witness 
the folly of the present 


armament); (3 


through 
education of the member 


ship without fear; and (4) outright castiga 
tion of the enemy 
The right-to-work bills are the 


ing on the wall 


handwri 
Economic downturns and 
automation plus an anti-labor climate could 
lead to even greater distortions and in 
vasions. It is necessary to reexamine labor's 
philosophy, its politics, and its posture in 
the brave new world previewed by the M¢ 


Clellan Committee 


NANCY REEVES 
Los Angeles, Calif 


Eby's Insights 


Dear Sirs 


he compulsive search for a sense of se 
curity in these days seems to express itself 
in giving blind allegiance to institutions and 
organizations. Men whose primary loyalty is 
reserved for ideas and principles comprise a 
shrinking minority 

Kermit Eby’s “What Labor Needs” in the 
April Progressive should be taken to heart 
by all who feel a compulsion to defend or 
sell an 
ment 
greater resistance but is far 
tradition that knowledge of the truth con 
tributes to man’s freedom 


organization, institution, o7 
Propagation of ideas may meet with 


move 


more in the 


I hope this article will enjoy the circula 
tion its penetrating insights demand and at 
the same that among the 
present labor leadership will be encouraged 
to speak to the issues which Eby raises 

Joe Det 
Modesto, Calif 


tume someone 


° ° 
Shocking Mistake 
Dear Sirs 

Month after month our government could 
have chosen to lead the world toward peace, 
but Dulles and Eisenhower, obsessed by “po 
sitions of strength,” rigidly rejected that op 
portunity and now it is gone beyond recall 
This leaves us now only a negative choice 
that we avoid becoming the world’s cham 
pion of mass destruction and irresponsible 
world-wide atomic poisoning 

Dulles states thet Eisenhower and his top 
advisers rejected the idea of halting tests 
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just as though that, per se, made it right! 
Let us tell them it was a wrong decision— 
that their rejection was a shocking mistake 
deriving from a complete blindness to the 
fervent desires of the whole world. Let us 
not now commit the ultimate stupidity of 
rigidly clinging to our mistake by continu- 
ing with the tests. 

What a tragically ludicrous sight we pre- 
sent to the rest of the world: on the one 
hand insistently demanding of Russia that 
she demonstrate sincerity by backing up her 
words with deeds—and on the other hand 
backing up our claims of eagerness for peace 
and disarmament by continuing with atomic 
tests! 

PATON B. Crouse 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Defense Delusion 


Dear Sirs: 

When national defense becomes suicidal 
offense, it is high time to try an entirely new 
approach. It ought not to be that man must 
be concerned with mere survival; he should 
be looking ever forward to a realm of in- 
creasing abundance, physical and spiritual. 

Dr. Arthur Compton has well said that 
goodwill is our only defense, but this is going 
to have to be goodwill more dramatically 
expressed than any man has hitherto wit- 
nessed. It is going to have to be commen- 
surate with the demands of the era of man- 
made satellites. 

Boundless goodwill will never be expressed 
until society renounces the childish pretense, 
the self-deception, the utter delusion of sup- 
posing that planes, or tanks, or guns, or 
bombs, or shelters, missiles, or any other 
device can save us. This feverish race for 
arms superiority must be recognized as base 
insanity. 

Our first move out is, of course, to call a 
halt to the tests. Desirable as this is, how- 
ever, we won't be saved by mere absence of 
evil. In calling off the tests the United 
States has the opportunity of electrifying 
the world by simultaneously announcing 
that she is dedicating the funds saved to 
some great humanitarian concern, such as 
the establishment of an amply endowed 
Middle East Development Agency under the 
United Nations. At the same time, if she 
wishes to recapture the moral leadership of 
the age, she can call upon other powers to 
engage upon a series of adventures staged 
to drive: poverty and ignorance from the 
face of the earth. 

Mrs. RutH H. Poor 
Seattle, Wash. 


Arab Challenge 


Dear Sirs: 


J. Pius Barbour, in the People’s Forum, 
May issue of The Progressive, suggests that 
the chief fear of the Arab leaders is “the 
example” of Israel and not its intention. 

Arabs—leaders and people alike—realize 
the determination of Israel to expand into 
neighboring Arab territories even beyond the 
present lines, which in themselves represent 
an already accomplished act of expansion. 
The expansionist intention of Israel has been 
openly proclaimed by many Israeli leaders 
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and some Israeli parties; and many measures 
and policies pursued so far by Israel also 
indicate that country’s expansionist poten- 
tial. This concrete fear of future expansion, 
added to the outrage at past aggressiveness 
and aggrandizement on the part of Israel, 
underlies the complex feeling which the 
Arabs have with respect to Israel. 

It is idle therefore to seek presumed 
reasons for the Arab fears of Israel when 
the real reasons are so obvious and so awe- 
some in Arab eyes. 

Mr. Barbour perpetrates a grave injustice 
to the truth when he insinuates that “the 
westernized Arabs” are bent on exploiting 
“the poor Arabs” and determined to obstruct 
efforts on the part of the latter to “change 
their status by getting these exploiters off 
their necks.” For no honest observer of the 
Arab scene could fail to see that the out- 
standing and paramount feature of Arab life 
is the revolutionary zeal sweeping the ranks 
of Arab peoples, intelligentsia, and political 
leaders, which has already transformed be- 
yond recognition many a facet of Arab life. 

The legacy of four and a quarter centuries 
of Ottoman and European domination is be- 
ing challenged by the Arabs themselves with 
increasing vigor and earnestness. More 
change has overtaken the Arab world dur- 
ing the brief period of independence since 
World War II than was forthcoming in the 
preceding 450 years. Rather than fearing 
progressive measures for positive change, the 
“westernized Arabs who are in control” have 
been in fact the leaders of such modernizing 
processes as have already left their noticeable 
impact on the structure and life of Arab 
society. To deny this fact is to close one's 
eyes to what is certainly the most obvious 
and visible fact of Arab life today. 

Fayez A. SAYEGH 

Counsellor 

Arab States Delegations Office 
New York, N. Y. 


Replace Dulles 


Dear Sirs: 

Since our Secretary of State holds a pow- 
erful and sensitive position as regards both 
our own survival and that of civilization in 
general, we are disturbed at the widespread 
and continued hostility, both here and 
abroad, directed at the incumbent. We are 
still more disturbed that most of this criti- 
cism has a solid basis in fact. 

Here are some of the better-known items 
on the record: 

e An inept handling of the Aswan Dam 
affair: one of the causes of the Egyptian 
nationalization of the canal and of the sub- 
sequent attack on Suez. 

e A signal failure to encourage honest 
reporting on the part of State Department 
personnel, or to protect such personnel from 
persecution by ignorant and bigoted critics. 

e An inexcusable interference with the 
freedom of the press, particularly with re- 
gard to China. 

e Immigration, emigration, and visa pro- 
cedures which, in a democratic country, can 
be described only as fantastic. 

e A willingness to talk to and make sub- 
stantial moral concessions to totalitarian 
despots such as Generalissimo Franco and 
King Saud, coupled with a stubborn resist- 


ance to any disarmament or peace discussions 
with the men of the Kremlin, except on self- 
righteous and unacceptable terms 

e An inability to work constructively with 
recognized diplomatic experts such as George 
Kennan and Charles Bohlen 

e An obstinate assumption, against the 
weight of expert opinion, that Russia is 
planning a massive military attack, and that 
our only recourse is the threat of stil! more 
massive retaliation. 

e A rigid insistence on more bomb tests, 
clearly harmful to world populations, and a 
persistent determination to spread American 
missiles among our allies, despite the prob- 
ability that such action will increase tension 
and decrease the likelihood of Russia's 
eventual withdrawal from Eastern Europe 

In short we believe that Secretary Dulles 
has clearly proven that he lacks the diplo- 
matic skill, the flexibility, the social intelli 
gence, and the kind of idealism which his 
office and the situation demand. We there 
fore urge that he be speedily replaced by a 
more competent person 

GERALD BARNES 
Boston University 
Boston, Mass 


Death of ‘Labor's Daily’ 


Dear Sirs: 

The country’s only daily labor newspaper, 
the International Typographers Union's five 
year old publication, Labor’s Daily, died on 
March 29, 1958, from lack of labor 
ment interest, support, and circulation 

Labor leaders are accordingly 
against complaining tomorrow of unfair 
treatment in the commercial press, and 
pleading the need for a daily labor paper 
Labor union members are advised to ask 
what kind of leadership would permit the 
closing of labor's only daily newspaper. La- 
bor sympathizers are advised once again that 
the labor movement is young, immature, 
short-sighted, and sometimes cannabalistic 

In the twenty-year old words of John L 
Lewis: “Let the enemies of labor be en 
couraged and let high wassail prevail at the 
banquet tables of the mighty.” The labor 
movement has stood by while labor's only 
daily newspaper died 

ArTHuR B. SHOSTAK 
Ithaca, N. Y 


Dulles Defended 


Dear Sirs: 

Lawrence Fernsworth, in the April issue 
article, “Blackmail in Spain,” reports the in 
sulting manner in which the Spanish Fascists 
treat our Secretary of State as a ‘nondescript 
fellow.” Yet “Notes in the News” of the same 
issue refers to Secretary Dulles’ “sullen in 
transigence.” So radicals here feel about him 
just as does the Franco regime! 

Personally I am glad that we have as com 
petent a man as Secretary Dulles, rather than 
an unrealistic egghead eager to give the 
Russians another “conference” for their 
propagandizing. 

Remember how the Russians and the Nazis 
settled an immense treaty all in 10 days of 
August, 1939, and in secret? It led to World 
War II a week or so later. 

LAWRENCE ROGERS 
Chicago, Ill. 
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The Analysis of Modern Fiction 


by FREDERICK J. HOFFMAN 


_ TASK in modern criticism. of 
judging a novel has been the sub- 
ject of much conflicting testimony and 
advice. There is an imbalance in crit- 
icism; the judgment of poetry has 
undergone several revisions, and each 
time a form of literary history has 
come from it. But the novel eludes, 
or at best it submits awkwardly to 
the finely ground lens of formal anal- 
ysis. It is possible of course to see a 
novel exclusively in terms of its com- 
ponent parts, but one always has the 
feeling that something very important 
has been sacriiiced to the act of criti- 
cism. Novels have been subjected to 
many close analyses, but criticism of 
the novel has yielded no satisfactory 
“full views” of its places and its func- 
tion in literary history. 

In many respects the ambiguities of 
Henry James’ criticism remain to 
plague us. No one had a better sense 
of critical values; no one believed 
more fully in the distinctive qualities 
of fiction; and no one looked with 
greater concentration at the formal 
necessities of the novel. James knew 
almost instinctively the dangers the 
too ambitious novelist might encoun- 
ter; and in a majority of instances he 
could put his finger on the unresolved 
or only half-resolved problems of his 
contemporaries. But he was only half- 
way independent of their convention- 
al barriers to total understanding of 
the art of fiction. He could tell us 
what was bad advice, he could even 
generalize attractively about what was 
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needed; but when he tried to specify, 
he left us with such fine-sounding but 
exasperatingly elusive remarks as 
these: . the air of reality (solidity 
of specification) seems to me the su 
preme virtue of a novel ...;"" “.. . the 
deepest quality of a work of art will 
always be the quality of the mind of 
the producer;” “there is, I think, no 
more nutritive or suggestive truth... 
than that of the perfect dependence 
of the ‘moral’ sense of a work of art 
on the amount of felt life concerned 
in producing it.”’ 

Whatever these statements may 
mean, they have gained a general as 
sent, even though most people are not 
quite sure to what they have agreed. 
The “air of reality” has its own haz- 
ards of meaning: when is a novel con- 
vincingly “real”? What constitutes a 
“solid” or convincing reality? And 
where does one draw the line between 
fullness and quality of specification? 
Apparently we may answer all of these 
questions by referring speculatively to 
the novelist himself, who, if his mind 
is of the right “quality,” will give the 
effect of a sufficient “amount of felt 
life.” But we are always left with 
the risks of application: method, tech- 
nique, the allocation of point of view, 
the fineness of medium through which 
the truth is communicated, and so on. 

The truth is that James’ influence 
on modern criticism, great and salu- 
tary as it has been, has suffered in no 
small way from the defects of its 
virtues. Students of the novel have 


emphasized James’ analyses olf his own 


writing; while these are enduringly 


fine, they are also the product ol a 
kind of 


Much writing about the 
novel h 


limited intellectual exper! 


ence modern 


is the appearance oi havil 
chosen an _ intricate 
which the mind 
with no real desire 
of it. When 
formal concerns, the 


g 
maze through 


precist ly 


to find 1 


moves but 


criticism Stays 
novel | 
have no especial relevance to the his 
tory of culture or to any other of the 
various “histories” to which critics 
often eagerly apply in their efforts to 
link literature with its milieu. How 
ever high its quality, the “mind of 
the producer” invariably takes on the 
cast of the world in which it is forced 
to live or least 
to the imagined convention of that 
world. And, beyond the “amount of 
felt life,” we need to speculate about 
the kinds and qualities and intensi 
ties of feeling according to 


is measured and contained with 


chooses to live, or at 


which 
“litle” 
in art. 

hese problems are always with us, 
perhaps chiefly because James didn’t 
bother to solve them, or didn't see the 
necessity of their They are 
especially brought to mind by the re 
cent publication of two books on the 
novel: a re-issue of Percy Lubbock’'s 
immensely important book, The Craft 
of Fiction (originally published in 
1921) and Caroline Gordon's How to 
Read a Novel (both of them Viking) 


solution 


Lubbock's book is handsomely in 
troduced by Mark Schorer: “Without 
Lubbock’s respect for the artist in the 
novelist, the 
would 


novel 
floundered on for how 
many years without the prestige that, 
form of art, it had always de 
served.” He is “more Jamesian than 
James,” as Schorer and he is 
therefore much concerned to bring 
the principles of James’ criticism into 
the world of chiefly Nineteenth Cen 
tury But his applications to 
that fiction suffer as much from his 
too narrow view of the art as his style 
suffers from what at times almost 
seems a parody of “the master’s.” The 
Craft of Fiction has always seemed to 
me to carry Jamesian criticism in its 
narrowest sense as far as it 
carried. 

Miss Gordon is not so narrowly lim- 


loose form of the 
have 


as a 


says, 


hiction. 


can be 
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ited. Indeed, she tries to make the 
study of fiction a very intelligent 
game; at least, in her choice of title 
and in her appeals to a “commonly 
seen good sense’’ she tries to rescue 
the criticism of fiction from the un- 
pleasant notion that it requires more 
than good sense. In other words, the 
strategy of the book’s title is to sug 
gest that “anyone can” who only 
learns to recognize “how to.” This 
unfortunate beginning ought not to 
obscure the fact that Miss Gordon is 
a solid student of her art. She has 
learned all that James has had to 
teach. Her chapters maneuver eftfec- 
tively the principal terms of James’ 
criticism into shrewd operations. 

Ihe real question concerning the 
value of Miss Gordon's book is one 
she herself raises: at what point do 
questions of technique become larger 
questions—of morality, for example, 
or “moral vision,” or of insight into 
contemporary religious malaises and 
their effect upon choices of imagery 
and symbol? Are problems of tech- 
nique translatable into issues of social 
behavior? Does a point of view come 
from a general disposition toward 
current realities? When Miss Gordon 
tries to discuss these questions, she 
either is vague about them or departs 
altogether from her frame of technical 
discussion, to make statements that 
have almost nothing to do with it. 


I find How to Read a Novel a most 
revealing document in the history of 
criticism: it pushes the suggestiveness 
of the Jamesian view as far as she 
thinks it can go; and, by going beyond 
it, it also points to the dissatisfaction 
with that view. What Miss Gordon 
seems at times to be saying is this: we 
do need to be “sophisticated” about 
reading fiction (that is, it doesn’t 
merely entertain or comfort tired 
minds, and it must overcome taboos), 
and our sense of it does involve our 
being aware of technique, method, the 
ways in which the “quality of the 
mind of the producer” is formally 
realized; but, somehow and some- 
where (and I am not sure just where 
or why this happens) fiction suggests 
or promotes larger issues concerning 
the life of man (his moral, religious 
being) which technique does not alto- 
gether help us to see. 


Perhaps the answer to our feeling 
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of dissatisfaction with Miss. Gordon's 
book is to be found in still another 
Viking publication, Morton Zabel’s 
Craft and Character in Modern Fic- 
tion, a redoing of a number of re- 
views, essays, and prefaces, but for 
the most part also a solid line of crit- 
ical investigation. Zabel’s guiding as- 
sumption is not new, though it is not 
merely imitative of its source; it is 
essentially that of F. R. Leavis’ book, 
The Great Tradition. The key to 
both criticisms is the Jamesian remark 
concerning the dependence of a work 
of art upon “the amount of felt life 
concerned in producing it.”’ It is ob- 
vious that both Leavis and Zabel have 
a quite different notion from James 
regarding the nature and quality of 
“felt life,” but this is to the good if 
only because it rescues the phrase 
from its Nineteenth Century origins 
and brings it fully into the Twentieth. 
An artist feels life in terms of certain 
demands made upon him and certain 
permissions given him by his milieu. 
Quite aside from the fact of his “finely 
adjusted instrument” for detecting the 
qualities of man’s present condition, 
he must give his representation of the 
world the sense of his having seen it 
in context; and his context is not 
James’, but his own. In this sense 
Zabel, from the start convinced that 
“The true object of criticism is the 
work of art itself,” is able to explore 
modern fiction from a fresh and a 
less inhibited point of view. 

The real development in the criti- 
cism of modern fiction has scarcely 
begun. To persist in it requires satis- 
factory answers to the questions 
James’ failures have left. For, in spite 
of James’ care to bring all aesthetic 
concerns back to questions of art, of 
method, specifically to the question of 
how he had managed in his fiction, 
the ambiguities residing in such 
phrases as “air of reality,” “quality 
of mind,” and “amount of felt life” 
remain. There must be a way of re- 
solving them; they will have to be 
resolved before we can be sure of the 
role of fiction in the total pattern 
of modern literature. One way of 
putting the question is this: at what 
point in a novelist’s work can he be 
said to give his sense of universal hu- 
man nature an adequate context of 
specific setting? Going beyond that 
question a bit, when we read a novel, 
by what means do we determine 
either an inadequacy of moral intelli- 


gence or a failure of 
in it? 

Most of our modern novelists are 
inclined to think that an indiscrimi 
nate abundance of detail will easily 
make up for whatever failure of sensi 
bility they may have; some others are 
too afraid to admit the special char 
acter of the world scene as it qualifies 
their status as novelists. For these 
latter the great temptation is to en 
dow a trivial subject matter with a 
surplusage of symbols, or perhaps to 
spin a web of subtleties from a thread 
so fine as to be almost invisible 


Some rather crude beginnings have 
been made in the attempt to define 
perhaps more importantly, to assert 

the “modern novel.” It is a novel 
olf either violence or (which 
is violence suspended, or a condition 
in which violence is expected though 
not necessarily achieved). Its 
cannot be the “central intelligence” 
of James; if the novelist attempts to 
make him so, distortion almost iney 
itably follows. Which is not to say 
that the hero has disappeared; this is 
what several recent critics, including 
Sean O'Faolain (The Vanishing 
Hero), have been fond of saying. The 
hero is still there, but his is not al- 
ways a “central vision.”” He may be 
a rather casually and comically inept 
observer, or he may be a vigorously 
assertive victim, of circumstance. 


“specific ation” 


tension 


hero 


Ihe problems raised at any given 
time by the special nature of milieu 
inevitably require revisions in the 
way we view technique. While ad 
hering sensibly to the generalities 
James so wisely offered, we must also 
intelligently change our angle of 
vision as the things we see change in 
the perspective from which they may 
best be seen. I feel sure that the his 
tory of the modern novel will some 
day be written in terms of what may 
best be described as a union of uni- 
versal suppositions (similar to those 
James had) with a clear and shrewd 
sense of particular qualities and per 
spectives of contemporary truth. 
When it is we shall, to use just one 
example, be sure of what Faulkner 
has in common with Hawthorne but 
also of what is specifically in Faulkner 
that Hawthorne could not have had 
or even thought of having. 
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The Al Smith Story 


Av SmirH AND His AMERrica, by 
Oscar Handlin. Little, Brown. 207 
pp. $3.50. 

Reviewed by 


Russel B. Nye 
5 hype Library of American Biography 


series, of which this volume is one, 
is intended to provide studies of ma- 
jor figures of the American past with 
an emphasis on brevity, authoritative- 
ness, and readability. Oscar Handlin’s 
volume on Al Smith is an excellent 
addition to the series. It is, in fact, 
one of the few meaningful studies we 
have of this important and neglected 
political figure. Since Handlin has 
specialized in the study of American 
immigrant life and the social and cul- 
tural history of minority groups (for 
which he won a Pulitzer Prize in 
1952), his choice of subject, the poor 
Irish boy who rose from fish-market 
to statehouse, is a particularly fortu- 
nate one. He brings to the problem 
of Al Smith, a complex and often puz- 
zling man, a sympathy and under- 
standing doubly necessary to the task. 

Smith belonged to an Irish immi- 
grant community in which a political 
career was one of the few roads that 
led upward from the sweatshop, the 
hod, and the tenement. He started 
in as an errand-boy for Tammany and 
in time-honored Alger fashion ended 
up as governor of New York, leader 
of the resurgent Democratic Party, 
and nominee for the Presidency. Far 
from developing into the usual party 
hack, young Al Smith saw in the 
tragic Triangle Waist Fire, in which 
the lives of 143 were lost, the function 
of government in protecting the well- 
being of its citizens. Later, in 1913, 
when he worked with such men as 
Elihu Root, George Wickersham, and 
James Wadsworth for reforms in state 
politics, the young assemblyman 
from the city found a new dimension 
in his political thinking. 

Handlin’s book is the story of 
Smith’s growth from East Side poli- 
tician for Tammany into an enlight- 
ened, liberal, socially-conscious state 
executive who made New York, one 
of the nation’s most difficult states to 
govern, a mode! of progressive govern- 
ment. Page after page of the statute 
book still show his influence, and the 
housing projects, roads, hospitals, and 
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parks of the state remain as testi 
monials to his administrations. There 
were few who opposed him in his 
ascendancy, and his nomination for 
the Presidency in 1928 seemed only a 
logical step in his upward climb. 

However, as Handlin points out, it 
was in the 1928 campaign that the 
forces of nativism and _ prejudice, 
which were soon to frustrate and 
nullify Al Smith’s career, first showed 
themselves. For fifteen years Al Smith 
had been growing in office, and now, 
on the eve of the greatest opportunity 
of his career, he was checked by forces 
which he could neither understand 
nor overcome. When Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, who succeeded him at Al 
bany, took over from him the leader 
ship of the Democratic Party, as well 
as the leadership of the liberal tradi 
tion, Al Smith was left an angry and 
puzzled man. His place in the na- 
tional political tradition was largely 
lost in the depression and war years, 
and Smith himself wasted the last 
years of his life in criticism and re 
crimination. Certainly the Liberty 
League was an ironic final haven for 
the poor boy from Ward Four. 


The New Deal, the depression, and 
World War II, in the author's view, 
smothered the question posed by the 
elections of 1928, “Could an Irishman 
and a Catholic be elected President?” 
Al Smith met the question head on. 


Was he a victim of modern Know- 
nothingism, and did his defeat settle 
the question for once and all? Hand 
lin’s conclusion is a disturbing one, 
for he believes it reasonable to assume 
that by 1944, the year of Smith's 
death, it was clear “that no Catholic 
or Jew could aspire to be President, 
whatever other avenue of advance 
might be open.” The hidden animus 
of such defeated minorities, Handlin 
believes, still breaks through now and 
then in Christian Fronters, McCar- 
thyites, and other evidences of minor- 
ity discontent. Al Smith spent a life- 
time of effort in rising to the position 
from which he could see the promised 
land of equal opportunity that is so 
much a part of the American dream. 
From his defeat, the author feels that 
millions of his countrymen were 
forced to conclude that it was only a 
dream—-a tragic and bitter end to a 
worthwhile life. 


Dogma and Freedom 


AMERICAN FREEDOM AND ( 
Power, by Paul Blanshard 
Press. 402 pp. $3.95 

THE EMERGENCE OF LIBERAL CA 
THOLICISM IN AMERICA, by Robert D 
Cross. Harvard University Press. 328 
pp. $5.50. 

DEMOCRACY AND CATHOLICISM IN 
America, by Currin Shields. McGraw 
Hill. 310 pp. $5. 


Reviewed by 
Jack Mendelsohn 
T peammgee of religious conflicts o 


curs in three ways. There is the 
area of platitude and piety, which is 
generally pleasing to the homogeniz 
ers of American society. There is the 
back-alley of bigotry. Finally there is 
the forum of responsible debate 
Oscar Handlin in Al Smith and His 
America reminds us that just 30 years 
ago we miserably flunked the test of 
dealing with religious tensions at the 
national political level. The 
roots campaign against Smith was an 
ugly model of fanaticism. That we 
have traveled far since 1928 is un 
deniable. Nothing illustrates this 
more forcefully than the three books 
under consideration in this review. 


\THOLIC 
Beacon 


grass 


Ten years ago publication of Paul 
Blanshard’s American 
Catholic Power was a literary bomb 
shell. Every conceivable pressure was 
brought to bear on Beacon Press to 
drop it. When put on the market it 
was greeted with stony silence by the 
press. With few exceptions, news 
papers refused to accept the publish 
er's advertisements. There were 
reviews. Nevertheless, the book be 
came a best seller (more than 200, 
000 copies), though it appeared on 
no best seller lists. Now, 2 decade lat 
er, a revised and updated edition is 
moving freely through the book 
world, receiving professional reviews 
and being prominently advertised. In 
part this represents a triumph of 
Catholic good sense. I would like to 
think it represents, in even greater 
measure, a triumph for reasonable 
discussion of religious conflicts and 
tensions. 

The main outline of Blanshard’s 
thesis is unchanged. He believes that 
in the realms of education, medicine, 
marriage, divorce, science, censorship, 
and religious liberty, the Roman 
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Catholic hierarchy is attempting to 
capture, control, and reshape the 
mind of America. It is his contention 
that the Catholic clerical plan for 
America, if successful, would destroy 
democracy and install an authori- 
tarian society. The 1958 edition has 
been thoroughly rewritten and con- 
scientiously provides the citation of 
recent happenings and statements. As 
in the initial edition there is heavy 
dependence on supporting quotations 
from Catholic sources. One of the 
most interesting additions is a “Cal- 
endar of Significant Events, 1947- 
1957,” beginning with the McCol- 
lum decision of the Illinois Supreme 
Court and ending with the encyclical 
of Pius XII establishing a world-wide 
censorship organization to supervise 
movies, radio, and television. 

Though he believes that the con- 
flict between Catholic hierarchical 
power and American institutions has 
never been more obvious, Blanchard 
is satisfied that opposition to Catholic 
objectives is now thoroughly and 
healthily aroused. He sees no danger 
that such opposition will be domi- 
nated by fanaticism and “know-noth- 
ing” prejudices. He addresses his 
arguments to Catholics as fully as to 
non-Catholics on the grounds that 
American freedom is their freedom 
as much as anyone else's. 


That there is an obvious omission 
in Blanshard’s work is underlined by 
the appearance of The Emergence of 
Liberal Catholicism in America by 
Robert D. Cross, a Swarthmore his- 
torian. Recognizing the often unhap- 
py relations between Catholics and 
American culture, Cross thoughtfully 
examines the specific efforts of Catho- 
lic liberals to bring their religion in- 
to the main stream of American 
secular democracy. He defines Catho- 
lic liberals as those prelates and lay- 
men who resist Catholic separatism 
and foster mediation and adjustment 
between Catholicism and American 
political culture. This movement to 
modify the folkways and prejudices 
of Catholics at home and abroad has 
met with vigorous resistance in the 
church, but the promises within 
American life have kept the move- 
ment alive. Liberal Catholic enthusi- 
asms have produced resentments in 
some church quarters and have even 
called forth pointed censures from 
Roman authorities, yet the determin- 
ation persists and grows to demon- 
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strate that Catholicism can live hap- 
pily and fruitfully within the 
democratic structure. 

Cross admits that the program of 
liberal Catholicism has not yet proved 
especially successful, but with the 
steady growth of the church and the 
diminution of bigotry, he looks for 
an increase of “kindred spirit” atti- 
tudes and a slackening of Catholic 
separatism. Catholics, he believes, will 
always have a non-secular conception 
of democracy, but he sees creative 
participation in the democratic proc- 
ess as a distinct and unique chal- 
lenge to American Catholics to which 
they can respond confidently, chari- 
tably, and liberally. 

Currin Shields is an_ articu- 
late, young professor-politician from 
UCLA, who has taken on the specific 
task of answering Paul Blanshard. In 
Democracy and Catholicism in Amer 
ica he speaks as a non-Catholic who 
sees no incompatibility between Cath- 
olic teachings and democratic prin- 
ciples. Can a good Catholic be a good 
democrat? Inceed yes, Shields. 
In fact, “Catholic religious teach- 
ings neither conflict with nor 
apply to beliefs about [democracy] .. . 
they are simply irrelevant.” Blanshard 
would undoubtedly agree that a 
Catholic could and should be a good 
democrat, but he would insist that 
it must be at the expense of 
dominant Catholic clerical teaching. 
Shields surveys “the Catholic Tradi- 
tion” and finds no necessary conflict 
with the group decision-making proc 
ess called democracy. 

Few people will be satisfied with 
Shields’ thin treatment of Catholic 
doctrine, but most will agree with 
his contention that America’s more 
than 30 million Catholics are loyal to 
the political system under which they 
live—otherwise democracy in Ameri- 
ca would not be functioning at all. 
Unfortunately, Shields at no time 
comes to grips with Blanshard’s con- 
crete contentions about Catholic 
clerical power and propaganda. In 
fact, he brushes Blanshard off as one 
who understands neither Catholicism 
nor democracy. 

What is important about Shields’ 
book is not that he “answers” Blan- 
shard, but that he tries to establish 
a new framework of definitions in 
which discussion can be carried on. 
He sees, for example, a wide distinc- 
tion between liberalism and democra- 
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cy. Liberalism, like Catholicism, of- 
fers answers to the meaning of life, he 
says. It identifies itself with democra 
cy, tries to turn democracy into a rival 
religion, when in reality democracy 
is a political system with no “answers 
whatever to any question about 
‘supernatural’ or ‘natural’ truth.” 
Democracy, to Shields, is a process of 
reaching decisions on the exercise of 
authority. It is a way of getting things 
done under the aegis of popular 
sovereignty, political equality, and 
majority rule. Under its roof both 
Catholic and liberal can pursue hap- 
piness, but only if neither insists on 
imposing his beliefs as dogmas for 
all. 


Citizen Safeguards 


THE DeFENDANT’s RiGuts, by David 
Fellman. Rinehart. 365 pp. $5. 


Reviewed by 


Adam Yarmolinsky 


PAINSTAKING account surveys 


— 
all the safeguards that the 
provides for persons accused of crime, 
or for those unfortunates involved in 
a loyalty, immigration, o1 
proceedings, or a legislative hearing 
Beginning with the law of arrest, 
David Fellman, a political scientist 
at the University of Wisconsin, sum- 
marizes the defendant's rights to bail 
and to proper notice of the charges 
against him, the elements of a fair 
hearing, the scope of jury trial, the 
right to counsel, the protections 
against unreasonable searches and 
seizures, double jeopardy, cruel and 
unusual punishments, the privilege 
against self-incrimination with prin- 
ciples enunciated in decisions of the 
U.S. Supreme Court interpreting the 
provisions of the Bill of Rights, and 
similar decisions of state courts. 
Fellman has done a careful and 
thorough job, rounded out by inclu- 
sion of the quasi-criminal defendants. 
If he appears at times a shade too re- 
spectful of the apparent logic of 
judicial language, his own writing is 
imbued with a deep concern for hu- 
man liberty. He makes no -laims to 
original anzlysis, but his summaries 
of the state of the law are concise and 
accurate. I can take issue only with 
his assertion that the “crux of the 
problem of a fair hearing in loyalty 
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confronta 
seems to 


cases lies in the issue of 
tion.” More central, it me, 
is the inability of the employee to 
challenge the substantiality of the 
charges at the outset of the proceed- 
ing, to say, in effect, “So what?” 

Unfortunately, the book lacks ex 
citement. It does not purport to be 
a history of the development of our 
fundamental liberties. It has little to 
say about what happens in fact to the 
average person who is arrested for a 
crime. It necessarily attempts only a 
preliminary exploration of the major 
current problems of law-enforcement, 
such as the use of wire-tapping, o1 
the provision of counsel for indigent 
criminal defendants 


It may be captious to suggest that 


Fellman should have devoted his con- 
siderable kind of 
Sut it is appro 


talents to another 
book on this subjec t. 
priate to ask whether an interpretive 
catalogue of this kind will be of in- 
terest to the general reader, or even 
to the general reader of The Progres 
and on this question I can only 
reluctant Fellman 
says in his preface that he is writing 
for the The informa 
tion he has to convey ought to be part 
of the intellectual equipment of ev- 
ery adult layman. Perhaps there is a 
useful the book as a text 
for political science courses in col 


sive, 
express doubts. 


layman basic 


outlet for 
leges and universities, where the tacts 
dramatized by 
himself 


can be 
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The Politics of Despair 


by RICHARD SCHICKEL 


T° Politics 
Novel, Irving Howe points out that 
ideology is singularly lacking in Amer- 
The Amer 
ideology, says 
Howe, is corruption. By this he means 
that the de- 
mocracy are rarely questioned in our 
political novels. Rather, attention is 
called in them to some minor failing 
of the system. What we have had 
instead of political novels in the Euro 
pean tradition have been journalistic 
problem novels calling attention to, 
and seeking to alleviate, specific social 
ills. 

Howe that in few 
cases where our novelists have sought 


His study of and the 


ican novels about politics. 
ican substitute for 


basi premises ot our 


indicates those 


beyond this 


to go relatively limited 
form, still not cast their 
books in the form of ideological de- 
bate. Our serious political novels, he 
notes, are full of isolation and yearn- 
ing. That is to time and time 
again we find men of intelligence iso- 
lated from the political arena by their 
very intelligence and sensitivity, and 
yearning for a return of “the humane 
imagination of a Jefferson, the recti- 
tude of a John Adams.” Howe traces 
this theme from Hawthorne's Blithe- 
dale Romance right up to the figure 
rl John Dos Passos’ Ben Compton, mae 
shattered revolutionary, walking the 
streets of New York, without belie! 
or hope or self-regard.” He finds in 
Compton's end, as in the ends of the 


they have 
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protagonists of All the King’s Men 
and The Middle of the 
“the image raised . . 
tion, an 


that 

is one of isola 
that a wounded 
intelligence is trying desperately to 
transform into the 
solitude.” 


Jow ney 
isolation 
composure ol 


It is striking that all four of the 
political novels which have recently 
been published fit, with uncanny neat- 
the 
has made. 

Let us begin with John Dos Passos’ 
The Great Days 
$12 pp- $4.50). Dos has re 
ceived from the reviewers a most 
grievous beating about the head for 
this effort. It no means totally 
deserved. Certainly Dos Passos’ style 
is, in this instance, uneven, but that 
is not what is really bothering the 
reviewers. They obviously feel that 
Dos Passos has given in to despair. 
His hero, Ro Lancaster, is a used up 
journalist whose wife has died, whose 
children have turned out badly, 
whose best friend has committed sui- 
cide. Ro has come to Cuba with a 
redheaded doxy and a wallet into 
which he has stuffed every cent he 
has. The Saturnalia he has planned 
is, in his view, his last chance to re- 
discover the meaning his life has lost. 
He wants desperately for his affair 
with the girl to turn out to be some- 
thing meaningful. Of course, every- 
thing goes badly with the girl, and 
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Ro loses his wallet, too In the end 
it is clear that there is to be no salva 
tion for Ro—only the 
which Howe speaks. Alternating with 
idyl are 
chapters dealing with Lancaster's New 
Deal and war experiences 


isolation ot 


the story of the sour Cuban 


In each ol 


the seeds of his final 


isolation ripen a little more 


these one sees 


In his disillusion and isolation Ro 
speaks bitterly of the mistakes he 
American policy 
makers during and after World Wat 
II. These, too, have been attacked by 
the reviewers. Yet, who in these lat 
post war years is Who, 
regardless of his place on the political 
spectrum, has not seen his 
dreams of the brave world blown 
The Davys 1s 
hysterical book, it is not a screed from 
the Radical Right. It is a pain 
honest, terribly weary book 

There can be no doubt that Ro 
Lancaster is John Dos Passos, lormer 
radical, more recently the wistful 
biographer of Thomas Jefferson. His 
book is flawed by a curious failure to 
the the 
disillusion, the isolation which hang 
Now 


about to 


feels were made by 


not bitter 
bright 
new 
(,reat 


to dust? not an 


ully 


bring to a focus bitterness 
like a fog over its central figure 

and then Dos 
read out his 
times, but The pained 
cry which Ro Lancaster should make 
is never uttered. There is 
stifled, almost self-pitying sob. It is 


Passos seems 
Jeremiad 
he does not 


against oul 


only a 


as if John Dos Passos himself cannot 
quite say what his heart knows that 
the terrible sacrifices of the 
decades have been in vain 
The Underground City 


last two 
(Random 
House. 755 pp. $4.95), a massive first 
novel by H 
loss 


L. Humes, is also about 
isolation. Its plot is much 
too sprawling, and again there has 
been a failure by the novelist to bring 


and 


his theme to a proper focus 


There 
is simply too much material in this 
book, and what is important in it is 
all too often lost in a mass ol 
color which is merely trivial, if often 
interesting in and of itself 

At one point Humes has one of his 
characters say, “Conspiracy is the ob 
verse side of diplomacy More 
history has been made in cellars than 
in chancelleries.” It is Humes’ 
achievement that he is one of the rare 
American novelists with the courage 
to attempt to go into those cellars for 
his material. Of course, there have 
been few first-rate conspiracies in 
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American cellars. The smoke-filled 
room is our substitute for the conspir- 
ator’s cellar, and to a novelist a War- 
ren G. Harding is surely a poor sub- 
stitute for a good bomb plot. On a 
less superficial level, issues are height- 
ened and dramatized a good deal in a 
cloak and dagger atmosphere. This 
heightening is one of the many good 
things about The Underground City. 

It concerns an American named 
John Stone who worked with the Re- 
sistance during the war, then stayed 
on in France as a minor civilian em- 
ployee of the American army there. 
He comes to prominence as a witness 
against a collaborator who instigated 
a massacre of Resistance prisoners. 
For their own purposes the Commu- 
nists now want the collaborator to 
be freed, so they plant the notion, 
among the Americans, that Stone is 
a security risk. He finally resigns his 
position rather than fight the night 
mare charges. At the end of the book 
he is a drunkard, and there is consid 
erable doubt that he will ever again 
be anything more than that, for he 
is now totally disillusioned. He, like 
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Ro Lancaster, is isolated, a man be- 
trayed by his own dreams, with no 
political home left. 

Humes apparently knows French 
politics (and the French scene in gen- 
eral) very well, but he has a somewhat 
distorted view of American issues. 
Hence, one has an American writer 
interpreting American politics in a 
manner usually reserved to European 
intellectuals. This is at times refresh- 
ing, but it occasionally results in some 
rather awesome bloopers. And, un- 
fortunately, Humes does not quite 
have the skill to handle the vast 
amounts of material he has chosen to 
use. Loose ends are left dangling 
throughout The Underground City. 
Its best section is the middle, a flash- 
back to Stone’s days in the Resistance. 
It is a fascinating study in the politics 
of the cellar, where men of all politi- 
cal faiths sought a modus vivendi to 
fight their common enemy. It is in 
his sophisticated handling of this ma- 
terial that Humes proves that an 
American can write the almost classi- 
cal European political novel, full of 
action motivated by political philos- 
ophy. And whatever the failures of 
the rest of the book, Humes does leave 
us with the overall impression of the 
individual's isolation and despair in 
the face of the monolithic political 
forces contending for power in the 
modern world. 

Late in his book, Irving Howe notes 
that “the Twentieth Century political 
novel moves along a line of descent, 
an increasingly precipitous fall into 
despair.” Most earlier American po- 
litical novels, dealing with the isola- 
tion of the intelligent individual from 
the world of practical politics, stopped 
short of despair. They merely regis- 
tered fastidious disgust. Both Humes 
and Dos Passos have taken the final 
step to despair. There is a striking 
parallel between their novels. In both, 
the protagonists are befriended by 
men of power who represent to both 
writers the ideal political man. Both 
of these men are patricians and ideal- 
ists. Both commit suicide when they 
find that they are no longer capable 
of rational action in today’s political 
world. The symbolism here is too 
obvious to labor. 

Frederick Buechner has brought a 
figure similar to the two suicides to 
the foreground of his new novel, The 
Return of Ansel Gibbs (Knopf. 308 
pp. $3.75). Unfortunately, Buechner 
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is a political innocent, so there is an 
air of almost complete unreality about 
his book. He does, however, grasp the 
central problem just as do Dos Passos 
and Humes. In his book's central 
and best—scene his Ansel Gibbs con 
fronts a yahoo Midwestern Senator on 
a TV program and the conflict be- 
tween the civilized man who is con- 
stitutionally unable to see things in 
blacks and whites, and the man who 
wants only a simple cause to fight for, 
is sharply etched. 


The Senator keeps asking for a 
simple statement of belief of the 
home-motherhood-flag variety, and 
Gibbs finally replies, in part: “For 
the civilized man there aren't apt to 
be any absolute principles or holy 
causes. That's what makes civilized 
life possible. We may not be heroes, 
but by and large we aren't villains... 
Tolerant. Ambivalent. Call us what 
you will.” 

Shocked, the Senator replies: “I 
call you the worst kind of cynic. You 
don’t quite believe in what you stand 
for, and you don’t quite disbelieve 
in what you're opposed to.”” I suspect 
that in this confrontation we can see 
the very heart of the dilemma facing 
the rational man of good will who 
crawls down into the mucky political 
arena. One cannot help but wonder, 
since Gibbs gets a Cabinet appoint- 
ment (over the Senator's objection) 
at the book's end, if there won't be 
a sequel in a couple of years—some- 
thing like The Suicide of Ansel Gibbs. 

Gibbs, if he really existed, might 
care to reflect, before taking his ap- 
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pointment, on yet a fourth fictional 
woman named Ellen 
Simon who is the heroine of an un- 
pretentious little novel called The 
Care of Devils by Sylvia Press (Bea- 
con. 243 pp. $3.95). She, too, is a 
rational, sensible person, a little too 
tolerant, a little ambivalent for 
her own good, but a highly competent 
employee of a government intelligence 
agency. She is hounded out of her 
job on trumped up security risk 
charges, because her decent, tolerant, 
ambivalent past activities, she learns, 
are capable of double meaning—espe- 
cially to a security ofhcer with a quota 
to fill. In the inquisition scenes there 
is a remarkable air of sheer madness. 
They are as horrifying as anything in 
recent fiction. But, like Buechner, 
Miss Press is convinced that things 
are still saving in our de- 
mocracy. At the end of her novel her 
heroine is setting forth to get her job 
back, convinced that someone will 
hear—and heed—her plea for sanity. 
Maybe someone will. 


character, a 


too 


not past 


Perhaps it is still possible for a 
lonely, righteous man like Ansel 
Gibbs to serve in the Cabinet. Per- 
haps all the Ellen Simons will shortly 
be restored to their government jobs. 
But one doubts it. One feels that 
Buechner and Miss Press, in stating 
their faith in the American democracy 

however heart-warming the state- 
ment of that faith is to us—have 
falsified their material, have robbed 
their protagonists of the dignity of 
tragedy. 

But surely their books, like those 
of Dos Passos and Humes, are in the 
tradition of the American political 
novel. For, despite their optimism, 
they, too, deal with “the isolation of 
the wounded intelligence.” One must 
wonder, however, if optimism isn’t 
out of place, if the apocalyptic vision 
of Dos Humes isn’t the 
true one. There is something deeper 
than mere disgust, deeper than mere 
“wounded intelligence” in their books 
and in the feeling one carries away 
from Miss Press’ book, despite its end- 
ing. That something is despair, and 
despair is not a common thing in 
American political novels. These 
books are in the American tradition, 
yes, but they are also very much the 
children of our times. And our times 
have bred despair—especially among 
the literary men who write political 
novels. 
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Breath-taking Beauty 
by ALFRED WERNER 


| petaes THE recession, art lovers con 
tinue to fill their shelves with 
the season’s lovely, illustrated vol 
umes. The firm of Skira has remained 
a leader in this branch of publishing, 
as witness the splendid new book, 
Romanesque Painting ($22.50). The 
text is divided between Andre Grabar, 
whose theme is mural painting, and 
Carl Nordenfalk, who discusses book 
illumination. The tipped-in color 
plates offer a feast of the religious art 
sponsored by the Church from the 
Eleventh to the Thirteenth Century 
and reaching from Sicily as far north 
as Sweden, a highly stylized, decora 
tive art, with borrowings trom Greco- 
Roman and Byzantine art, yet often 
going beyond these sources to antici 
pate notions 
tions. The frescoes and illuminated 
manuscript pages (reproduced with 
great fidelity to the originals) reveal 
artistic power closely linked with an 
unwavering faith. 

While the ancestors of America’s 
settlers were worshipping in the lofty 
cathedrals of the Middle Ages, the 
ancestors of the Latin American In- 
dians were building empires with civ 
ilizations not inferior to those of 
Christian Europe. Judging by the 
magnificent plates (many in color) in 
the large volume, Pre-Columbian 


Renaissance and solu 


Art (Phaidon Press, $30), the Maya, 
loltec, and Aztec metal workers, jew 
elers, potters, sculptors, and weavers 
fused fervid imagination with exquis 
ite taste. All these illustrations are ol 
objects owned by Robert Woods 
Bliss, who began his collection with 
an ancient Mexican found 
in a Paris shop in 1912 when the enor 
mous aesthetic values of pre-Colum 
bian art were almost unappreciated 
Since 1947 the collection 
loaned to the National Gallery of Art 
in Washington, D.C. By leating 
through this unusual book, we may, 
in an brutal 
splendor of a virile barbaric art The 
text is written by S. k. Lothrop 
W. F. Foshag, and Joy Mahler 


Statuette 


has been 


armchair, enjoy the 


We are led to another continent by 
The Arts and Civilizations of Angkor 
(Praeger, $15). Bernard Groslier and 
Jacques Arthaud introduce us to the 
significant buildings and sculptures of 
a ruined city that many centuries ago 
was the center of the ancient kingdom 
of Cambodia. Since the 
Khmer civilization is fai 
to the layman than the 
India or China, we welcome the long 


so-4 alled 
less known 


cultures ol 


text giving the geography and history 
of southern Indo-China, and dwelling 
at length on the Khmers’ religion to 
which is owed the temples, richly or- 
namented with bas-reliefs and sculp 
tures in the round. The 112 
tions in superb photogravure and the 


illustra 


six color plates reveal an art and 
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architecture of an unsurpassed subtle- 
ty and sophistication. 


Dwarfs and Jesters in Art, by Erica 
Tietze-Conrat (Phaidon Press, $5.50) 
is the first monograph published on 
this subject. Since ancient Egypt, 
painters and sculptors have been fas- 
cinated by individuals “deformed” 
physically, mentally, or both. The 
term “fool,” however, often included 
wise men who served the powerful and 
rich as actors, minstrels, or jesters. 
Giotto, Leonardi da Vinci, Duerer, 
Velasquez, and Rubens are some 
whose works are reproduced here. The 
witty text concentrates on the period 
from the middle of the Fifteenth to 
the middle of the Seventeenth Cen 
tury, an era “in which the world of 
fools finds its widest reflection in art.” 


Entering the realm of contemporary 
life with Armin Haab’s Mexican 
Graphic Art (Wittenborn, $8) we 
note that there is more south of the 
Rio Grande than the widely publi- 
cized frescoes by Orozco, Rivera, and 
Siqueiros. Of these big three, only 
Siqueiros is to be found here. Most 
of the 33 artists placed graphic art in 
the service of revolutionary ideas. The 
father of Mexico's graphic art was 
Jose Guadelupe Posada (1851-1913), 
an autodidact who, through very ex- 
pressive and imaginative etchings, 
fought the dictatorship of President 
Diaz while earning his livelihood by 
illustrations for advertisements, songs, 
prayers, and church leaflets. Included 
are works by many promising young 
printmakers. 


While the content of Juan Gris is 
largely taken from the life of the na- 
tion, with emphasis on revolutionary 
and counter-revolutionary activities, 
the Spaniard Juan Gris (1887-1927), 
who belonged to the Ecole de Paris, 
in his oils conjured up an entirely 
peaceful world of still lifes with musi- 
cal instruments, books, bottles, fruit 
bowls, and playing cards. The occa- 
sional human figures are pierrots, mu- 
sicians, or harlequins. In the mono- 
graph by James Thrall Soby (Museum 
of Modern Art, $5.50), the artist's 
dealer and champion, Kahnweiler, is 


quoted: 


“This Juan Gris, who lived only a 
short time, had little good fortune 
and never pushed his way to the fore, 
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was one of the very great ones. His 
place is next to those painters whom 
he loved, next to Jean Fouquet, 
Le Nain, Boucher, Ingres, Cezanne.” 


Looking at the 126 illustrations (19 
in color), one must agree with Kahn- 
weiler. Of all paintings ever done in 
the Cubist vein, those of Gris are the 
most pleasing—perfect in the clarity 
and purity of their geometric state 
ment. in the biography, Gris’ extra 
ordinary modesty and fervent dedi 
cation to his art are noted. 


Architecture, You and Me, by S. 
Giedion (Harvard University Press, 
$5) is a collection of articles that have 
appeared between 1937 and 1956, and, 
flitting from one subject to another, 
lacks the unity and cohesiveness ex- 
pected of a serious book. To Giedion, 
the architect is more than just a build 
er of houses; he is also “a builder of 
contemporary life . . . the architect 
of today refuses to consider himself a 
mere confiseur employed to attack 
some trimmings within and without 
after the structure has been delivered 
to him by the engineer. No, the arch- 
itect himself must conceive it as an 
integrated whole.” 


An architect to fit Giedion’s ideal 
is Marcel Breuer, who designed the 
new Saint John’s Abbey at College- 
ville, Minnesota. The building and 
its creator are the subjects of Adven- 
ture in Architecture, by Whitney S. 
Stoddard (Longmans, $8.50) which 
contains many photographs and some 
of Breuer’s plans. The original 
church, consecrated in 1882, and still 
used by the Benedictine community, 
imitates a variety of medieval styles, 
is terribly over-decorated, and has bad 
seating arrangements and acoustics. 
The proposed new church, however, 
has all the advantages of contempo- 
rary techniques and achieves great 
spiritual dignity through simplicity 
and restraint. The actual work of 
building will start sometime this year. 


Recommended reading for those 
who want to enjoy art but are a bit 
timid: Learning to Look, by Joshua 
C. Taylor (University of Chicago 
Press, $4.50). Works of art are ana- 
lyzed, color, perspective, materials and 
techniques explained and discussed. 
Major creations of Western art, in- 
cluding buildings from the Pantheon 
to Frank Lloyd Wright's John C. Pew 
house, are reproduced. 
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Spain's Struggle 


SPAIN’s STRUGGLE FOR FREEDOM, by 
Lawrence Fernsworth. Beacon Press. 
376 pp. $6. 

Reviewed by 
Norman Thomas 


(igo is a book to be warmly com 
mended to all those—and their 
number ought to be 
want to know more about Spain and 
Spaniards. But commended with a 
caution to which I'll come later. Law 
rence Fernsworth is a lover of Spain 


legion—-who 


and her people who lived within het 
borders in her years of hope and of 
agony. He writes in the faith that 
her struggle for freedom is not lost 
and that Franco's dictatorship cannot 
be the last word. He writes as a good 
journalist with a feeling for human 


incident and for color 


In a book of moderate 
Fernsworth reviews Spanish history 
from its early roots, through the Haps 
burg and Bourbon monarchies, the 
“gallant adventure” of the Second Re 
public, and its tragic downfall. In 
his concluding section, “Transition, 
he examines Franco's government and 
discusses our pacts with it and essays 
a prediction of a future for freedom 
in a situation “loaded with warheads” 
which may yet escape catastrophic ex 
plosion. In the long struggle for free- 
dom in Spain, Fernsworth’s chief vil 
lain is the Roman Catholic Church 
not the Catholic religion to which 
many crusaders for freedom have been 
loyal, but the hierarchical organiza 
tion and, with few exceptions, its pre 
lates. In passing, Fernsworth, correct 
ly I think, speaks of President Roose 
velt’s “capitulating to Catholic polit- 
ical pressure,” but a statement like 
that requires documentation which 
he does not give. 


length, 


Fernsworth has deliberately chosen 
to give us a bird's eye view of Spanish 
history in order to help us understand 
the present of her people. That sur- 
vey makes us conscious of Spain's 
heritage, her gifts to mankind, her 
achievements, and her recurring trag 
edies. It cannot cover so much ground 
and yet deal thoroughly with impor 
tant problems of the recent past or 
the present. Hence my word of cau 
tion. While the author’s point of 
view on Franco's rebellion and his 
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dictatorship is correct and enlighten- 
ing, the reader should not believe that 
he has acquired adequate knowledge 
on some very important problems. 
There is little discussion or docu- 
mentation of the way in which the 
Spanish struggle tied in with the 
wretched world politics of the 1930s. 
Fernsworth—who is no Communist 
but a critic of Communism—dismisses 
too easily evidence of the extent of 
Communist interpenetration under 
Negrin’s government. And he gives 
too few details of the crimes com- 
mitted in Spain by Stalin’s secret 
police. (To illustrate Communist 
power from a small fact, I can testify 
from my own experience in Spain 
how successfully Communists in the 
government after the coup which 
brought Caballero’s downfall 
manipulated my visit so that I should 
not see people and things I wanted 
to see.) Fernsworth passes too lightly 
over the way factionalism weakened 
the Spanish loyalists and their failure 
to produce one great military leader 
devoted to democracy's cause. He does 
not discuss the theory that the 
German-Italian-Francoist drive which 
brought victory to the rebels was a 
small rehearsal of the _blitzkreig 
(union of tanks, planes, and infantry) 
which later brought free Europe close 
to destruction. What would have hap- 
pened if it had failed? Or even if the 
French had learned its military lesson? 


about 


Fernsworth says little or nothing 
about the way some sort of daily life 
was kept going in the desperate con- 
fusion of the civil war. So far as I 
could make out on my visit, most of 
the production, and the management 
of railways and hotels, was in the 
hands of either the anarchist-syndical- 
ists or the socialist unions. And, under 
the circumstances, did well. In 
the early 1937, hotels in 
Barcelona Valencia were better 
run, my wile and I thought, than in 
Russia from which we had just come 

With warning, I 
commendation of a 


they 
summer ol 
and 


one renew my 
warm and vivid 


story of Spain’s struggle for freedom. 
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Leaders include: Theodore Brameld, prominent American educator, 
author, “Ends And Means In Education”; Anna Brinton, former 
director, Pendle Hill; Howard Brinton, author of “Friends For 300 
Years”; Amiya Chakravarty, professor of world religions, Boston 
University, back from round-world trip; James Avery Joyce, staff 
member and authority on the United Nations; Stewart Meachan 
director, Labor Affairs Program, AFSC; Ira De A. Reid, chairman, 
Dept. of Sociology, Haverford College, former director of resear 
National Urban League; Bayard Rustin, authority on Gandhian 
violence, secretary, War Resisters League, just back from 
U.S.S.R.; Frederick Schuman, professor of government, Willian 
lege, authority on US-USSR relations, author, “Russia Since 


The important issues of the day: nuclear armaments, political action 
education, race relations, world religions and world peace, etc. will | 
discussed in round table groups and open meetings. 


On the shores of beautiful Lake Winnipesaukee, rimmed by the Ossipee 
mountains—a restful wilderness setting with every recreational facility. 
An attractive illustrated folder and registration blank will be sent on 
request. COST: $45.00 for a full week, for everything. 


Write: AVON-AT-WINNIPESAUKEE Institute, AFSC, 
P.O. Box 247, Cambridge 38, Mass. 
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CLASSIFIED 





person in all other occupations, for but half 
the pay? 12-page booklet free. Write 


Tolley 
Hartwick, 901 Alice St., Miles City, Mont 





BOOKS 





PROFESSIONAL librarian-bookseller offers best 
available out-of-print book service. Free search- 
ing, reasonable prices. Preston E. Amos, 2838 
N. 7th St., Milwaukee 6, Wis. 





SPECIAL ISSUE on Interpretation And Intercultural 
Communication. The current issue of ETC: A RE- 
VIEW OF GENERAL SEMANTICS. $4 a year, trial 
issue $1. Write Dept. 11, 400 West North Ave., 
Chicago 10, Ill. 








MAY | find the book you want? Free search 
service. Marcia Haskells, 122 S. 3rd Ave., Mount 
Vernon, N. Y 





BRITISH BOOK BARGAINS—AIl Subjects. Lists 
free. Transbooks, Box 1-P, Wantagh, N. Y. 


SPORTING GOODS 





SEND 10c for list either handguns, 
rifles, ammunition, or send 25c¢ for all lists 
Frayseth’s, P.O. Box 308, Willmar, Minnesota 


shotguns 





ToYs 





FOR SALE 





THERE’LL NEVER BE ANOTHER contemporary com 
munity like Greenbelt Knoll in Philadelphia (win 
ner of awards from AIA and City of Philadelphia) 

AND there'll never be another value like the 
2150 foot, air conditioned, 3 bedroom, 12 bath 
house sadly being left after only one year by 
engineer transferred to Ohio. 42% mortgage— 


BROTHER, Can You Spare an Order? RII 
“HMB.” (Her Majesty's Blend 

elegant, sapid. Per VY Ib. tin, $1.1 

ette Lighter . . . new, scientif 

sun) $2. Asst’d World Candies 
sponsible value, 50c. Japanese Triple-Str 
Tie-Cord. (What hath God wrought!) 6 
length. FOLKS IN LITTLE miniatures fr 





head: 1850 Baby Buggy, In the Candy Sto 
Colonial Kitchen or Corner Drug Store, $2 ea.; 
The Doctor, $2.50; Weighing the Baby, $3; Boy 
“Switching the Freight”, $4; Sampling the Stew 
or The Lobsterman, $1.75; Betsy Ross, Franklin, 
Washington, Jefferson, Jackson, Lincoln, Will 
Rogers, $1.75 ea. You do business with us to 
your intense satisfaction. You know us—why 
wait? PACIFIC NEW ENGLAND, Box 1152, Studio 
City, Calif 


little cash. Phone BAring 2-1100 or 
MErcury 9-1934, or write Box GK, 
Progressive. 


evenings 
c/o The 


Pacific New England Co. Inc. 


TO UNITE THROUGH TRADE AND 
TRAVEL, COMMERCE AND CULTURE 


STUDIO CITY, CALIF. 





PUBLICATIONS 
P. O. BOX 1152 





THE FARM PROBLEM. Why and how are farmers, 
the nation’s most valuable people, made to work 
twice as much on the average as the average 


Buy little gifts here. Free catalog. 
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FORBIDDEN BOOKS? 


Not all. Some of the books listed on this page have met with censor- 4J--21- THE PULSE TEST by Dr. Arthur F. 
. . : Coca ‘he amazing book now in its 5th print- 
ship trouble. Some have becn banned and suppressed. Others are merely ing which shows you how to take your pulse and 
good books. All are offered at exceptional savings. caeny Sites Soe ene Gene Se ee ae 
e ° A aie are personally allergic anc ow, y avoid- 
Read the descriptions below and look at the prices. Then order books ing ‘hem. to avoid unsuspected allergies which 
. . . . . ° have been found to cause many of the illnesses 
to make your summer evenings enjoyable and informative. man is heir to. Coca found that allergy may be 
the cause of headaches, chronic fatigue, ulcers 
and a host of ailments that make people miser- 
able much of their lives. The safe and harmless 
J.-l. SEX WITHOUT GUILT. Dr. Albert J.-10. CENSORED MOTHER GOOSE. A Pulse Test described in this book may be taken 
Ellis’ new book may be the most important book “dedicated to the censors who have in the privacy of your own home. 1958 Revised 
ts field since the original Kinsey report taught us to read naughty sexual meanings Edition: $4.95. 
is written for those thousands of me vd nto harmless words.” $1.00. : , : . 
wumem Ghe Gath o temely Gatti aaninel J.-22.MAN THE SLAVE AND MASTER by 
guilt for doing those sexual things which are Mark Graubard A powerful and fearless book 
neither harmful to themselves nor to others J.-11. BARKIS by Crockett Johnson in offering a biologist s view of the nature, prob- 
Pr. Ellis overlooks no phase of human r« lightfully amusing satire on human beings done lems and Pen tenlit1e8 of human society Im- 
tions in his down-to-earth attitudes which with and dedicated to “the dogs.” ported from England. Sale: $2.00. 
have grown from his observations and re $1.95. Sale: $1.00. 
search Esquire recently said that this book 
was “too controversial” to be advertised ir 
its pages! Yet the New York Times has 
accepted it without qualification! $4.95. 

















Published at 





" -_ . . J.-23. STANDING ROOM ONLY by Kar! 
.-12. CURIOSITIES OF LOVE AND SEX. A Sax. The challenge of over-population 
sex relations, beliefs, and customs of and a presentation of the birth-control battle 
in different parts of the world and that we dare not ignore. Published by Bea- 
lifferent ages. $3.00. con Press at $3. SPECIAL: $2.00. 




















J.-2. TREASON O 2 PEOPLE. F — J.-13. VOLUNTARY PARENTHOOD by John a. : . . 
ps agp er ed odd gens Wham Rock, M.D. and David Loth. Challenges the J.-24. TELL THE TRUTH & RUN by George 
failed as citizens and how the average citizen tatoos surrounding methods of contraception Seldes A crusading journalist tells of his 44- 
betrays democracy Published by Harper at Published at $3 by Random House. SPECIAL: year fight for a free press. Published at $3.75 
$4.50. Our price: Only $2. ' $2.00. Our price: $2.98. 


j J.-25. MORE DEVIL THAN SAINT by Count 
3. FRANK EDWARDS’ latest book “Stran- . > : > wv Alfred de Marigny The confessions of a mod- 
gest of All”... the just-published collection . oO , ¥ Pe Pa ne a. ern Lothario who lived dangerously, loved wisely 
of weird stories and fabulous tales gathered by nate shih dime tim eal of the Wotlonn but not too well, and faced the gallows for a 
ye noted radio and tv news commentator in America’s billionaire corporations, ~ pester, he = commit. Published at $3 
— Amertean banks and in American iabor. =e Gees Vaew™ 
$3.75. . 
. ‘ J.-26. THE KAISER ON TRIAL by G. Sylves 
J.-4. THE RATIONALAST ANNUAL, 1957 ter Viereck. Written by a man who spent pirts 
with articles by Margaret Knight on hum anism, : ‘ of both World Wars in Federal Prison, this book 
J. B. S. Haldane on atheism, E. Grebenik on J.-15. A PERSONAL JESUS by Upton Sinclair. was seized by the Government and wound up in 
divorce law reform, and many others. $1.00. The product of 60 years of study and thought by warehouse crates where we found and bought 
a tireless crusader for truth and justice. Sales them all. 62 illustrations. While they last: 
J.-5. De SADE—Selected writings, An indi. °"*** $2.98 Only $2.00. 
vidualistic philosophy by th w e i 
word “aadiom” te cur languecs “Pablened nt J.-16. BLACK LACE by Clarence Jonk. Deli- J.-27. THE ATOM SPY HOAX by William 
$6.75. Our price: $3.00. cate poetry reminiscent in its candor of “This Reuben A book that challenges tit premise 
Is My Beloved” . explores the physical and that there were ever atomic secrets or atom 
emotional! relationships between men and spies. Published at $3.75. Sale price: $2.00. 
a . women. ONLY $1.00. 
Se Ee CE. B neve be J.-28. AN UNHURRIED VIEW of EROTICA 
v F! — > "Publi - e@ “sri on the by Ralph Ginsberg. A fascinating and sophisti- 
a Flamenia. ublished at $2.75. Our J.-17. A MATTER OF LIFE AND DEATH cated book that tells all the important facts 
price: $1.00. by Herbert Bailey. The just-published book about the intriguing but little known works of 
that tells the incredible story of the cancer- erotica in the English language. It describes 
treating drug Krebiozen and reports on the the important collections, quotes passages, etc 
J.-7. THE SPENDING POWER by Lucius Wil- scientific findings of positive effects on more Introduction by Dr. Theodore Reik. This book 
merding, Jr. A history of the efforts of Con- than 50% of the 1,500 “hopeless” patients will be published in the Fall at $6.50. We offer 
gress to control expenditures. Published by the treated with it. $4.95. pre-publication copies of a special limited edi- 
Yale University Press at $3.75. Our price: $2.00. tion, beautifully printed, elegantly bound and 
boxed in a slip case... for only $4.95. 






































—_ . — J.-18. THE SHAME OF THE STATES by Al- 
78. = ee ee OF WALTER WIN- bert Deutsch. A camera-documented survey of J.-29. THE FAMILY SCRAPBOOK. Dr. Charles 
og Wi A i Th aS the uncom- the shocking conditions in our state mental hos- Durfee shows how to get and give fun and love 
mon =r inenetl. a. » which resulted in jitals. Published at $3.75. Only $2.00. in your family. Published at $3.96. 
a libel action against Winchell, was settled re- 


cently in Stuart's favor for $8,000. A scandal 4.19. STRANGE LOVERS by Armando Moeni _— 
~~~ =e — anti-Stuart material had The much-banned much-discussed novel about a 
n plant also had to pay Stuart another . aaa , : 
$9,000. This is the book that aroused the wrath. cummatly pesestions git. 05.08, J.-30. rd ae, La — — 
.  « et general ailable. $4.00. rence nnis. e rare an n ersia 
aay oe. © J.-20. BLACK POWER by Richard Wright. | story of the defendants in the notorious 
_ : An American Negro visits the African Gold sedition trial of World War Il. Published 
J.-9. BROWNSTONE. A novel of New York by Coast and reports first-hand on the revolution at $5 but nearly impossible to obtain. We 
Arthur Kahn. Soft-bound edition of the $3 taking place in Africa. Published at $4. Our offer copies for Only $2.98. 
book. FOR THIS SALE ONLY: 75c. price: $2.00. 














Se eee FREE: All readers who order a book from this page 


and use the coupon on the left will receive a copy 
of the just-published pamphlet, “The Story of The 
Independent.” 


THE INDEPENDENT J-1 Jel 5-21 
225 Lafayette Street J-2 J-12 J-22 


New York 12, N.Y. J-3 J-13 J-23 All who purchase $2 worth or more will ALSO re- 


ceive a copy of “Grand Central Terminal” by Leo 
Szilard . . . a privately printed, privately eirculated 
pamphlet packed with dynamite. Written by one of 
the world’s foremost atomic scientists (he built the 
first atomic pile with the late Enrico Fermi) it is a 
humorous, deadpan report of life among the earth 
dwellers as it seems to scientists from another planet 
who explore our ruins after man has destroyed him- 
self. The story is indelicate in part . . . but once you 


Gentlemen: Please send me, postage J-4 J-14 J-24 
fh btedidpameen 55 31S 525 
Are’ ordered and you are entitied to J-6 J-16 J-26 
the free gifts offered at the right. J-7 J-17 J-27 


(please — os J-8 J-18 J-28 
J-9 J-19 J-29 
Zone___ J-10 J-20 J-30 
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